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Chocolate 













Bonbons 





Play an 


Important 
Part. 
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“* Name on 
Every 
Piece.’’ 
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A SAMPLE 

PACKAGE 
of our finest goods 
sent for 10 Cents 
in stamps. 





If not to be had of dealers, we 
will send on receipt of price; |-Iib. 
box 60 cts., 2-Ib. box $1.20, 3-Ib. 
box $1.80, 5-lb. box $3.00. De- 
livered Free in the United States. 











THE WALTER M, LOWNEY CO., 120 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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BAILEYS Rubber 


foomprrcion 


AS left a track of beauty around the 
world. Perfect methods alone bring 
perfect results. Sallowness or blem- 
ishes cannot be buried under powder or 
cosmetics. This brush removes the cause 
by giving the skin health. Its velvet-like, 
urgent action upon the 
delicate face-mus- 
cles brings out 
the lines of 
grace, defies 
wrinkles and 
gives a nat- 
ural,free and 
honest beauty. 
Artificial means 
will only defeat the 
end they profess to 
attain. BaiLey’s BRusH is 
an HONEST beautifier; it is 
clean, healthy and perfectly NATURE’S 
sensible. Nature endorses TRUE 
it by responding immedi- BEAUTY. 
ately to the action. a a 
Only pure soap should be used with the 
brush. BAILEY’s COMPLEXION SoaP IS PURE. 








FOUND AT ALL DEALERS OR SENT ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE. 

Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, . ° $ .50 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, . . ° ‘ -10 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush, ms e 1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large), 50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small), . -25 
Bailey’s Rubber Manicure, . . ° 25 
Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner, . 10 

CATALOGUE FREE oF EveryTHiNG In Russer Goons. 


mel 


C. J. BAILEY & C0., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LEEMING MILES & CO., AGENTS, MONTREAL. 
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Use Packer’s Tar Soap for Washing the Hair. 
Shampooing is made delightfully refreshing, and a real luxury, by the 
use of Packer’s Tar Soap. Its known purity, its excellent ‘cleansing, invig- 
orating and antiseptic properties have secured for this soap the highest 
commendation of physicians and hair-dressers, not only for preserving the 
hair, but for use in treatment of dandruff and baldness. 


“It is especially an all-round soap, good for the body and 
for the hair and scalp.”?”— Woman's Medical Journal. 


Sample, % cake, 10 cents (stamps). ~ Address THE PACKER MFG. CO., 
81 Fulton Street, New York. J/ention Companion. 





Send postal for our leaflet, describing methods employed by ladies who shampoo their own hair. 





“© We are advertised by our loving friends.” 





Child of C. B. WOODS, 
Monterey, Mexico. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send, R aby 


free of expense, a sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Doliber-Goodale Company, 





Mellin's food 


Boston, Mass. 
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precious, and a moment of listening revealed | heed of his going. The silence grew oppressive. | lie around till he caught sight of them. ‘It 
all that he needed to know. The disease | Dick soon returned, and, sitting down, bowed | will do me a world of good just to look on 
worked swiftly. In an hour or two the crisis | his head upon his hands. | mother’s face,’ he kept saying, yesterday, and 
\\\ would come. “I hate to lose Will this way,” he said, | he was full of plans to get a job somewhere 
2 \\ ~~ He opened his case and held out a little tablet | mournfully. ‘We've been together a long and then come home. Well, we made a long 
doubtfully. ‘Can you swallow it?” he asked. | time now. Will ran away from home because | day of it, but Will was sickening all the time 
Boston, Mass., May 27; 1897. Before long this would become impossible, | he thought his father was working him too | and we had to stop here, though the Forrest 
Volume 71. Number 21. but the young man nodded. With momentary | hard, but it wasn’t easy to find work elsewhere, | house is not far ahead.” 
acuteness he glanced at the physician, and | and he took to tramping with me. | “What is his father’s name?’’ demanded the 
then closed his eyes wearily. “This last year he’s been getting tired of it. | doctor. 

For the present everything had been done, | Many a time of late he’s said to me: ‘Ah, “Nathan Forrest. Do you know him?” 
and the watchers stepped back. All around | Dick, a man can’t get anything worth having| “Indeed Ido! But I didn’t know his house 
them lurked heavy shadows, and their little | unless he works for it—steady, mind you, | was so near. I have always come around the 
A Wayside Patient. circle of brightness framed a strange scene. Dick,’ he would say ; ‘steady!’ ”’ other way.” 

chinks and crevices of the barn the; All this passed the doctor’s ears unheeded.| With a new interest he studied his patient’s 
By Charles W. Harwood, M.D. light wind of the night blew freely. Dick | He was reading a more absorbing story, and | face. Under its mask of pallor there were 

OR half an hour past Doctor Sanborn | had thrown his coat over the sick man, and, | its climax was near at hand. There lies the | familiar features. “I knew there was some 

had been certain that he was on the/ shivering slightly, he moved closer to the| romance of a physician’s life. The night's | trouble in the Forrest family,’”’ he mused. 

wrong road. The main highway ran | doctor. adventure and his strange surroundings searcely | ““The mother is broken by her sorrow; the 
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straight to Winchester, but he had come 
upon unfamiliar dips and turns soon after 
jeaving his patient’s house. Rather than 
risk another mistake, he drove straight on. 
There were outlying villages all about the 
city, and before long he must reach some 
thoroughfare leading toward home. 

It was nearly midnight. The sky was 
thick, and a lantern hanging over the dasher 
barely showed the breadth of this forest- 
bordered way. 

The reins hung slack from the doctor’s 
hands, but suddenly he tightened them, 
and, grasping his whip, leaned forward to 
pierce the darkness ahead. Between the 
jogging steps of his horse he had caught 
the sound of quick, soft footfalls upon the 
dust of the road. 

It was a time and place for caution. 
Doctor Sanborn presently saw a man’s 
figure in the road before him. He held the 
whip ready to lash his horse onward, but 
the stranger turned to one side and halted 
at a discreet distance. 

“Say, are you a doctor?” he called out, 
breathless with running. 

“Yes. What do you want?” Without 
relaxing his guard at all, Doctor Sanborn 
pulled up the horse. 

“For God’s sake, come with me! There’s 
a fellow taken sick a little way above here. 

I’m afraid he’s got pneumonia.” 

“Who are you?” the doctor asked, dis- 
trustfully, for the man seemed too ragged 
and unkempt to be an honest farm-hand. 

“Oh, I’m a tramp,” he acknowledged; 
hurriedly. “Never mind about me. He’s 
on the road, too, but he’s a fellow that’s 
worth saving. Won’t you come?” His 
voice quavered, but quickly rang true 
again. “You wouldn’t let even a tramp die 
like a dog; you know you wouldn’t, 
doctor !”’ 

“That’s so! Well, I’ll see your friend. 

Go ahead and lead the way.” 

“Thank you, doctor. It isn’t far.” 

With a look of relief he faced about and 
ran on just in front of the carriage. Mean- 
while, strange stories were flashing through 
Doctor Sanborn’s mind. On such pretexts 
men had been enticed away and robbed; 
yet he resolutely quelled all suspicion, and 
touched up his horse. The tramp’s face 
had been sharp with unfeigned distress. 

Soon after emerging from the woods the man 
ran off to one side and stood in a driveway 
leading back to some building. 

“In here, doctor,” he called, as the carriage 
drove up. “We crept into an old barn for the 
night. Let me hitch your horse and cover him.” 

With medicine-case and lantern in hand 


Doctor Sanborn followed his guide. Swinging | 


the light around, he saw that the barn was 


used for storing bulky farming tools and the 
poorest hay. 


The tramp shut the door carefully and held 


up his hand. For a moment’ the two men 
stood still to listen. Out of the gloom beyond 
them came a weak, incessant cough which fell 
ominously upon the doctor’s ear. 

“He’s breathing worse,” whispered the 
tramp, and, running ahead, he jumped over 
into a partly-filled bay. 

A young man hardly yet of-age sat propped 
axainst the haymow. He was panting rapidly, 
and his dusky face turned from side to side in 
search of air. 

“I’ve brought a doctor,” the tramp an- 
nounced, hopefully. “How are you, Will?” 

‘Air, Dick! I can’t breathe!’ the boy 
Whispered ; and Dick snatched off his hat and 
knelt down to fan him. 

The doctor bent over his patient. Time was 


It was a silent plea for sympathy. All that 
was best in life he had long since flung away, 


moved Doctor Sanborn’s imagination, but it | father has pent his grief into silence.”’ 


stirred his blood to feel the pulse growing | 





“A MOMENT OF LISTENING REVEALED ALL.” 


could appeal. From his friend’s unconscious 
face he glanced, in some hesitation, at Doctor 
Sanborn. 

“Will he be better soon?” he ventured, 
speaking softly. 

“No, I fear not.” The doctor hesitated. It 
seemed crue] not to offer the comfort of simple 
friendliness. ‘“‘It is all I can say,” he added, 
| with an impulse of good-will. “At best, the 
| matter is serious, and I can’t tell what may be 
| back of this.” 

“Is it pneumonia?” Dick asked, after a 
| short silence. 

“No, it’s worse than pneumonia.” 

Doctor Sanborn returned to his patient. It 





passed by in apparently futile ministrations. 
Never had disease seemed so merciless or the 
strongest drugs so impotent. 

Dick stood by, ready to give aid when 
needed. Presently he dropped upon his knees 


very touch ‘seemed to awe him and, looking up, 
he asked one tremulous question : 

“Doctor! is he dying?” 

There was no answer, and, shaken by an 
| irrepressible sob, the man crept away. With 
every sense intent upon the slightest changes 





was time for some improvement, but an-hour | 


and impulsively clasped his friend’s hand. Its | 


passing away. 
For, almost incredulously, he admitted the 


“It seems to me his folks ought to know of 
this,’ Dick suggested. “He made me 
promise I wouldn’t tell them.” 

“1 haven’t promised,”’ the doctor rejoined, 
decisively. ‘“‘However, I can’t leave him 
yet. There is a good chance for recovery 
now, and we must fight it out alone.”’ 

An hour later the sick boy opened his 
eyes and half-consciously raised both 
hands to his temples. “‘My head aches,” 
he muttered, drowsily, and soon dropped 
to sleep again. 

“It is the medicine,’” Doctor Sanborn 
explained. “He has had enough, and now 
you can watch him till 1 return. I am 
going for help,”’ he added, with a meaning 
nod. 

His horse neighed impatiently as he stole 
out of the barn. How cold the night air 
was! Drawing a long breath of relief, he 
wrapped his overcoat closely about him, 
uncovered the horse and drove away. 

In the darkness it would have been easy 
to miss his destination, but he kept a sharp 
outlook, and at last descried the Forrest 
house looming indistinctly upon the right. 

The night was still, but no one seemed to 
be roused by his coming. He walked up 
the gravel path to the front door, and, 
drumming soundly on a panel, stepped 
away to watch the upper windows. Pres- 
ently a sash was raised above his head. 

“Who is there?” asked a well-known 
voice. 

“IT am Doctor Sanborn. Mr. Forrest, I 
have urgent business with you.” 

The window was closed and a faint 
murmur of voices dropped out into the 
hush. Doctor Sanborn fastened his horse 
and went back to the doorstep. Knowing 
Will’s father as a stern and silent man, he 
had already begun to doubt the issue of his 
intercession. 

A glimmering light shone through the 
close shutters of the hall, and descended 
the stairs. There was a rattle of bolts, 
the door was opened, and a tall, spare man 
eame forward, hastily clothed, but erect 
and dignified. 

“You may enter,” he said, gravely. 

In austere silence he led the way into 
the parlor and solemnly confronted his 


but there were still human ties to which he | stronger under his fingers and the deadly chill | visitor, as one who expects the worst. In the 


chill of the early morning he looked old and gray. 
“Sir, are you a messenger of good or of 


| fact. It had been a long fight, and his eyes | evil?” he asked. 


sparkled with triumph. 

| Dick was still talking. It was only a 
variation of the old, sad story, but something 
in his manner of speech seemed incongruous, 
and the doctor flashed a critical glance over 
him. 


“You were a man of some education,” he | 


remarked, abruptly. 

“I 2”" Dick queried, in surprise. “Oh, 1 had 
|an academy course.” He gave a shamed, 
| uneasy laugh. “They used to think I’d study 

for the ministry.” 

“Where are ‘they’ now?” asked the doctor, 

quietly. 

“Dead.”” A moment passed in silence. 


“There wasn’t any trouble with my scholar- | 
| he waited for some token of Will’s repentance. 


ship. I lacked something else, I guess. Well, 
I’ve spent my chances.”’ 

A shade of genuine regret clouded his face, 
but he turned the subject and went on: “It 
| was different with Will. He never forgot the 
| old folks, and maybe, if they were kind, he 
| might pull up again.” 

“Then his parents are living ?” 


| 


‘Perhaps of both,’’ the doctor replied. ‘Mr. 
Forrest, have you a son ?’’ 

The man’s stern face softened a little as his 
wife entered the room and came quickly to his 
side. But he had been deeply wounded by 
Will’s desertion. 

“T had a son,” he answered grimly. 

“Don’t say that, father!’ his wife pleaded. 
“He is always our son. O doctor, have you 
any news of Willie?” 

One could read unshaken love in _ her 
appealing eyes. Doctor Sanborn’s smile was 
sufficient reply, and with a glad and grateful 
look she hurried from the room. 

Her husband’s lips were still set in unrelent- 
ing lines. He was a proud and just man, and 


“Mr. Forrest,” said the doctor, impressively, 
“do you believe in the story of the prodigal 
son ?”” 

It was a touch upon the quick, and the father 
bowed his head. “Oh, if he would only come 
back !”” he groaned. 

**He has come back,” said the doctor. ‘““To- 


“Yes; that’s why we came this way. Will | night he lies sick in a barn not fit for your 


of pulse and breath, Doctor Sanborn took no | wasn’t meaning to be seen, himself, but just to | cattle. 


He has fallen by the way, but he was 
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coming home, if only to look upon your face 
again.” 

The old man raised his hand ; he could bear no 
more. Soon a light touch clung upon the doctor’s 
arm and Mrs. Forrest stood beside him, hastily 
dressed for the night air. Her worn face was 
fairly aglow with joy. 

“Doctor, I’m going to my boy!’’ There was a 
deep thrill in her voi which strongly moved the 
young man. “Where is he? What shall I take 
to him ?” 

“Some one must stay here and prepare for 
him,”’ was the gentle reply. ‘You can do that 
best. Your husband will go with me.” 

With a quick, nervous stride Mr. Forrest 
started for the carriage, while his wife hurried 
to get the necessary wraps. It was all one to 
her, so long as she could work for Will. 

They drove in silence. The roll of carriage 
wheels announced their coming, and Dick was 
waiting outside the door. 

“Where is my son?” Mr. Forrest asked, 
hoarsely. 

‘“‘At the farther end, resting quietly, sir. He’s 
been talking about the old folks, doctor. I’m 
glad you have come.” 

As they entered the barn, Doctor Sanborn 
laid a warning hand on the old man’s arm. 
“Remember to control yourself. He has been 
very near to death this night.” 

“T will! Iwill! Only let me see him.” But, 
even with the words upon his lips, he sprang 
into the bay, and, as he knelt and caught ‘Will 
into his arms, the boy opened his eyes upon his 
father’s face. 

“Will! my son!” The father’s voice was 
choked and broken, and Will sobbed aloud. 

“Father! I didn’t treat you right,” he faltered. 
“I’m going to do better now.” 

“My son!” It was all the old man could 
utter, but he wrapped the blankets about his 
boy, and, passing his strong arms underneath, 
smiled down upon him tenderly. 

“Come, Will!’ he said. “Mother is waiting 
for you.” 


<< e——————_ 


Stolen Fire. 


EONA was on her knees before the kitchen 
:. fireplace, blowing furiously on a short, 
charred stick of wood which she had just 
uncovered ; but no spark of fire rewarded 
her efforts. It was not yet five o’clock in the 
morning, and except for the crowing of the old 
shanghai rooster—the only fowl in the barn- 
yard—the stillness of the October morning was 
unbroken until a deep, awed voice at the shadowy 
doorstep ejaculated, “‘Dar now!’ 

Leona turned her head very slowly, setting her 
lips firmly together, and beheld Uncle Juba. 
He had been watching her with a sinking heart 
for some time. 

“Dar now!’ he repeated, ruefully. 

Leona got slowly upon her feet, confronted 
him with as much majesty as was consistent 
with her short stature and much flesh, and at 
last found her voice. 

“Reckon it'll be anoder sort o’ ‘dar now’ ’long 
about seben ’clock, when dat chill ketches you 
by de spine o’ de back an’ shakes you till yo’ 
teeth chattles, an’ not a drap o’ hot water nur tea 
nur nutten on de place!” she said, wrathfully. 

‘I done jes’ what you tole me, Sis Lony,’”’ he 
said, apologetically ; “I buried de chunk in de 
coals and kivered it all up wid ashes. Yes’m.” 

“What kind er chunk did you kiver up?” 
said Leona, solemnly. 

“Er—er—I don’t ’zackly ’member, Sis Lony, 
but I ’spicion it mought er been a poplar chunk. 
Yes’m.”’ 

“Dat’ll do. Doan’ tell me no mo’!” said 
Leona, with a wave of her short arm. “Ef 
you’s been libin’ till now, Bre’r Juba, an’ haint 
larnt no better’n to trest a poplar chunk, why, 
doan’ tell me no mo’—only jes’ tell me how’s I 
gwine to git breakfast and make willer tea 
widout fire; tell me dat, Bre’r Juba!” 


THE YOUTH'’S 


one of the second days; and Leona was so fat 
that a three-mile journey would have been a 


secure the much-needed fire. 


her possession of an old, disabled army horse | 
which had been left to die at The Magnolias the 
| previous spring. Carrie had nursed him back to | 
life. 

From her babyhood she had evinced a quick, 
active sympathy with suffering, and had been 
called a born nurse. The war had given her 
ample opportunity to cultivate her talent, for | 


scene of much skirmishing and more fever. 
Carrie’s mother had opened her doors freely to 
the sick and wounded, and Carrie’s willing 
hands had waved the old turkey-wing fan with 
equal patience over the hot pillow of Federal and 
Confederate. 

Inevitably she set about nursing the old horse, 
when his master left him to die of a flesh-wound 
in the shoulder, which had become so much 
inflamed from dust and heat and exercise that he 
lay for weeks at The 
Magnolias before his hurt 
was healed. 

He was a black horse, 
tall and raw-boned, with 
“Seventh Illinois” in ab- 
breviated form branded 
on his left hip. Carrie 
called him Illinois. Ever 
since he had been able to 
walk she had’ suffered 
torments of fear lest the 
next soldier who came 
along should take him; 
but nobody except Carrie 
wanted to ride him, for 
beside his lame shoulder, 
there was a stiffness in 
all his joints. His ap- 
pearance was not im- 
proved by his trappings, 
which consisted of a rope 
bridle and the wreck of 
a saddle that had been 
discarded by a Confed- 
erate soldier. The best- 
preserved portion of the 
wreck was one of the 
saddle skirts on which 
the letters “C. S. A.” 
were still conspicuous. 

Leona had bridled and 
saddled the horse, for 
Uncle Juba had been 
unable to spare a minute 
from a certain device of 
his own, which he pre- 
sented to Carrie when she 
came out, tyihg on her braided palmetto hat. It 
was an old tin watering-pot, around the lower 
edge of which he had punched a row of holes, 
and over the top of which he had with great 
difficulty fitted a cover. She was to carry fire in 
this receptacle. 

“Dis here, Miss Callie,” said Uncle Juba, 
with the pride of the inventor, “dis here is a 
little repoatable fu’nace of my own destruction. 
Yes’m.”’ 

“Why, how nice!” said Carrie, in her affable 
way. “A little portable furnace of your own 
construction. How does it work, Uncle Juba?” 

“Da’s what I gwine ’splain to you right now, 
Miss Callie,” said Uncle Juba, with increasing 
pride. ‘You puts de fire an’ fuel in here an’ 
shets down de lid, so. Dese little holes fords de 
draught, an’ dis here,” pointing to the spout, 
“dis here, Miss Callie, is yer chimbley. Yes’m.” 

“Come ’long, honey, an’ don’t lose no mo’ 
time,”’ said Leona, hurrying Carrie toward the 


“Aint dar nary match here—not nary one?” | gate. 


said Juba. 

Leona found vent in lofty irony. “Maybe 
you’s got some matches hid out somewhar,”’ she 
said. ‘Maybe you is, but I’se at de fust ob it. 
1 haint seed a match fur six weeks, I haint!”’ 

“Dar useter be a way to strike sparks outen 
powder,” suggested Juba. “Haint dar nary 
grain ob powder here, Lony—not nary one?” 

“Not lessen you’s been runnin’ de blockade,” 
said Leona. “Maybe you is, but I’se at de fust 
ob dat, too.’ 

She waved him out of her path, passed him 
with an indignant waddle, and made her laborious 
way up-stairs to a big, airy room, where Carrie 
Leath lay asleep under a mosquito net. 

“Miss Carrie!’”’ said Leona, shaking the girl 
gently. “Miss Carrie, git up, honey. I haint 
got nary spark ob fire to git breakfast wid. 
What’s I gwine do about it? I’se got to have 
some fire to make some tea, ’ginst your mamma 
wakes up.” And she went over the tale of 
Juba’s delinquency again and again before Carrie 
was wide-awake enough to understand that the 
long-guarded fire had gone out, and some one 
must go to the nearest neighbor’s and “borrow a 
light.” 

Four years of war had almost depopulated The 
Magnolias, one of the largest plantations in 
Mississippi. Mrs. Leath and Carrie, Leona and 
Juba were all that remained. Mrs. Leath was 


“You puts in some ashes fust, to keep her 
from comin’ unsoldered,”’ Uncle Juba continued, 
as he followed down the walk. 

“Give my ’spects to Mis’ Flower, honey,” said 


right smart, ef we can keep it so.” 


you chucks in some green leaves an’ slows her 
down,” put in Uncle Juba. 

‘Av’ ef she’s got a little grain-o’ quinine saved 
up somehow, jist a little grain, an’ ’ud let us 
have it fer your mamma, we’d ’turn de fabor 
nex’ time we gits some,” said Leona. 

“You holds her back a little to keep de smoke 
from ’fectin’ you, an’ up as high as you kin, 
sumpen like dis,” said Uncle Juba; but his | 


the watering-pot from him and handed it to | 
Carrie, who was now mounted high on the back 
of old Illinois. 

“Make dat ole crow-bait trabble right lively,’ 


the small rider with a very large switch. 

The old horse could not be said to have 
travelled in a manner at all lively, but the gait 
was his best, and Carrie was therefore satisfied 
with it. She threw her switch away as soon as 
she was out of Leona’s sight. ‘‘You’ll do just | 
the very best you can, without that,” she said, 





both Northern and Southern armies had passed | 
and repassed in Lee County, which had been the | 
| mosquitoes came out and bit her, and old Illinois | 


Leona, “and tell her yo’ mamma’s fever’s *bated | 


“You feeds her as you goes erlong to keep her | 
frum goin’ out, an’ ef she gits to goin’ too fas’ | 


COMPANION. 


neck. 
Perhaps old Illinois did his best until he came 


and scold. In vain did she tell him that the sun 
| was rising, and they were yet two miles from | 
| Mrs. Flower’s, and Leona had no fire to cook | 
| the breakfast. As if the situation were not 
| trying enough, the mosquitoes began to swarm 
| out from the bushes that bordered the bayou on | 
the opposite side. 

“T’ll have to get down and lead him,” she said, 
tossing the watering-pot down and sliding after 
it. Her feet stuck in the damp soil, and more 


did not so much as lift up his head from the 
grass in which it was half-buried. 

“You are just a greedy, hard-headed old 
mule!” she cried, jerking the rope reins with all 
her might. But Illinois was deaf to contumely ;_ 
and as a last resort, Carrie began to look about | 
her for a switch. She was in the very act of | 





over beyond the hazel thicket which lay between 





“A YOUNG LADY TO SEE YOU, CAPTAIN.” 


her and the next open field. She dropped the 
switch and almost clapped her hands for joy. 
She could get fire without going two miles farther 
to Mrs. Flower’s! 

Down the bank she went for the watering-pot, 
up again and on through the bushes toward the 


and saw a bright camp-fire with a kettle boiling 
on it. Round about it were the unmistakable 
accompaniments of a small military encampment, 
deserted now by all but one sallow-faced man, 
who lay asleep on a blanket. 

His arms were thrown out in utter weariness, 
and the relaxed fingers of his right hand had 
almost lost their hold on a large sheet of letter 
paper which fluttered gently in the wind. He 
stirred as she looked at him, but he did not 
wake, and she was turning to go away in fear 
when a great live coal rolled out from the fire 
and stopped almost within her reach. 

Carrie glanced again at the sleeping soldier, 
thrust the old watering-pot forward and dexter- 
ously snapped the coal into the receptacle, just 
as a brisk gust of wind blew the sheet of paper 
swiftly toward her and anchored it against a 
| burning log. She dropped the stick and seized 
the paper, crumpling it up in her hand to 
| extinguish the flame which had begun on one 
corner. The paper rustled frightfully, and the 
man on the blanket threw an arm up over his 
head. Then sdmewhere, not far off, two rifle 
shots rang out in quick succession. 

The next half-minute was always a blank to | 
Carrie. When she recovered consciousness she 
was running through the bushes teward the 





hand and the crumpled paper in the other. 
Under the sheltering bank again, with the old 
horse browsing near, and her home almost in | 





reasoning faculties. 
| “He didn’t wake up after all,” she said to 

















| out hunting something for breakfast. Well! I | 


| Tupelo, and I never was so scared! I wonder | 
if the whole army is moving this way? Why, | 
if I haven’t run off with the man’s letter! Now 
what am I going to do with it! I just cannot 
| carry it back to him!” 

She straightened out the sheet, and read on 
, “Important and strictly private,’ and | 























breaking it when she caught a glimpse of smoke 


smoke. Soon she came out upon an open place, | 


bayou, grasping the old watering-pot in one) 


“and all the others must have been | 
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now recovering from a serious case of fever; | affectionately, almost dropping the portable perplexity deepened on her face. She had not 
Juba was having second-day chills, and this was | furnace in her effort to caress Illinois’s long, stiff | previously thought of it as of any importance. 


Now she sat holding it in her lap and thinking. 
It would have been burned had she not saved it. 


day’s work for her. So it was decided that | to the bayou with the tall, green grass growing | Did not that fact justify her destroying it or 
Carrie should go on horseback across the planta-| on its. banks. The water was very low, and | throwing it away? 
tion to Mrs. Flower’s, three miles away, and | Carrie let him go quite down into the almost | serious trouble to the sick man. Yet how could 
empty bed of the stream to drink, and there he | 
That Carrie could go on horseback was due to got a taste of the grass. In vain did she coax | reasoning ended in one simple conclusion—the 


But its loss might bring 


she be held responsible for that? But all her 
man must have his paper returned. 

“There is no other way out of it,” she said, 
with a quivering sigh, as she rose up to this duty ; 
but before she could climb the bank the sound of 
voices, and of heavy feet breaking through the 
bushes, made her shrink back among the over- 
| hanging vines. 
| “He ran this way,” a man shouted. “He was 
stooping, but I saw his hat above the bushes, a 
white straw hat, I could swear to it.” 

“Nonsense!’”’ said another voice. “It was a 
mosquito, I tell you. You’re not acquainted 
with Mississippi mosquitoes, Rawlings. Some 
of them measure, from tip to tip—” 
| “Oh, bosh,” said Rawlings. “It’s no time 

for foolishness, Hopkins. I saw the hat quite 
| distinctly, I tell you. The Johnny must be close 
about here.” 

“Tf Johnny is in good order he’d better keep 
| out of my range this morning,” said Hopkins. 
“Vd barbecue him for 
breakfast. Come on, let’s 
get back to our quail on 
toast—[ mean our blue- 
jay on hardtack.” 

But at that moment old 
Illinois lifted up his voice 
and neighed. The men 
ran toward the sound. 
Before Carrie had time 
to think, she saw a gleam 
of firearms, and a squad 
of soldiers came jumping 
into the stream, splashing 
the muddy water over 
her clean cotton gown 
and into her face. 

“Hello! What are you 
doing here?” 

“Who sent you here to 
play the spy ?” 

“*C. S. A.’ Where is 
the man who was riding 
that horse?” 

“Which way did he 
run? Speak up quick, 
can’t you ?”” 

These questions were 
poured out so fast that 
Carrie could make no 
reply. Under the weight 
of such accusations, her 
fear changed to indigna- 
tion, and she stood before 
them, wiping the mud 
stains from her flushed 
face, and striving vainly 
to speak. 
| ‘That’s the hat,” said Rawlings. “I knew I 
| saw it! And what have you got in this thing?” 
picking up the watering-pot. ‘“‘Something con- 
traband? Why, it’s fire! And she was trying 
to burn that paper in her hand to keep us from 
getting it.” 

He put out his hand to seize the scorched and 
| crumpled document, but at that juncture Carrie 
| found both voice and motion. 

“You can’t have it!” she said. “It is important 
and strictly private, and I’ll give it to him my- 
self, and tell him all about it.” 

Rawlings looked bewildered, and some of the 
men laughed. 

“Guess the young lady had better go see the 
captain,” said Hopkins. “Sorry he’s sick and 
can’t come to see her !’’ 

He took her gently by the arm to help her up 
the bank, but she shook his hands off indig- 
nantly and clambered up unassisted. 

“T will go to see him,” she said, “and I’ll tell 
him how rude you have all been to me, and that 
you called me a spy.” 

And keeping her head very high, she trudged 
sturdily into camp a few steps in'‘advance of her 
military escort. 

The man on the blankets was awake now, and 
turned a languid, sallow face in her direction. 

“A young lady to see you, captain,” said 
Hopkins, saluting. 

“And she has documents in her possession 
| which she was trying to destroy,” said Rawlings, 

with self-importance. “It is exceedingly fortu- 
“nate that I discovered them before it was too 
late.” 

A gleam of interest leaped to the captain’s eyes 
as he held out a trembling hand for the paper, 
and his visitor saw her opportunity. 

“It is yours, and no one has read it; and now 








illustration was cut short by Leona, who jerked | | sight across the pasture, she recovered her | I’m going to tell you all about it,” she said, with 


the confident manner of one whose word is 
known and acknowledged to be as good as his 
bond. 

| She told it very simply and clearly, never 


was Leona’s parting injunction, as she supplied didn’t know there was a soldier this side of | | | faltering until she came to the misunderstanding 


between her and the soldiers. 

“T’ve seen so many of them,” she said, tremu- 
| lously, “and all of them, on both sides, have 
| been so kind to me until—until—’ There was 
| a portentous trembling of the sensitive chin; 
then, all in a flash, two little brown hands went up 
| over her face, and she burst into a storm of sobs. 
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“J’m so sor-horry,” she sobbed from behind 
the hands. 
“Not sorry you saved my paper, I hope,” said 


the captain. “I should have been in a bad fix 
without it. My head is all wrong—I can’t 
remember. But sit down here on my knapsack 
and tell me about the fire going out. Haven’t 
you got any matches at your house?” 

Her limbs were trembling so that she was 
glad to accept the invitation to be seated on the 
knapsack which the sick soldier, with a sudden 
yearning for tenderness, had drawn close to him. 
Now that she was nearer, she could see how his 
dry lips clung to his teeth, and could hear the 
click of his tongue against the roof of his 
mouth when he spoke. Her practised eye took 
in these symptoms, and the nurse’s instinct took 
possession of her on the instant. 

“You ought not to be lying on the grou- 
hou-hound,” she said, with an effort to overcome 
wat provoking catch in her voice. 

“T’ve often told him a rosewood bedstead 
would be more ‘conducive to health,” Hopkins 
confided to his nearest neighbor. “Such an 
oversight not to bring one!” 

“And you ought not to ca-ha-hamp so near the 
bay-hi-o. That’s what gives you swa-ha-hamp 
fever.” 

For an instant there was something in the 
captain’s eyes which made her think of the way 
the wounded horse had first looked at her. 

“Ts it that?” he asked. “I’ve been feeling 
bad for a week or two, and last night I had an 
awful chill, a congestive one, I think. Swamp 
fever! That will be the end of me. Well—” 
turning his face away from her,—“I’ve seen 
enough men die—’ and he muttered in a sudden 
hopelessness. 

Carrie hastened to cheer him; her voice was 
all right now. 

“Oh, we don’t mind swamp fever in Missis- 
sippi,’”’ she said. “‘We know how to cure it. It’s 
easy to manage if you have quinine. Mamma’s 
had a long spell because we couldn’t get any 
quinine, and she couldn’t drink the willow-tea, 
it is so bad,”’ with an involuntary grimace. 

“‘Worse than quinine?” asked the captain, 
restored to lively interest by the medical pro- 
ficiency of the little Mississippian. 

“Not bitterer,” she said, gtavely, “but you 
have to drink such gallons of it. I reckon Lony 
has made a barrel of willow-tea this summer, 
and we just live—” 

She was interrupted by the mess-cook, who 
had been busying himself with breakfast, and 
who now came up on the other side of the 
captain with a steaming cup of muddy coffee. 
The captain looked at it with loathing, and 
Carrie’s sympathetic little nose went up a trifle 
without her knowledge. 

“Take it away,” she said. “It is making 
him sick at the stomach.” The man obeyed 
promptly, though he knew the gibes of his mess- 
mates awaited him. 

“I do wonder if it is Hall’s cooking that has 
been thinning our ranks at such an alarming 
rate,” said Hopkins, with a look of grave 
apprehension. 

“Coffee is not nourishing,” Carrie went on. 
“What you need is chicken-broth. Don’t you 
think you could drink some real nice chicken- 
broth out of a thin china bowl?” 

One in the first stages of swamp fever does not 
long for food, however dainty, but the child’s 
words conjured up such a picture of home com- 
fort that a sudden moisture overspread the 
captain’s hot eyeballs. 

“Is there a chicken left in this end of the 
state?’”’ he asked, doubtfully. 

“There’s one,” she said, “one that I know of, 
and he’s just old and tough enough to make 
splendid broth. I’ll go right home and tell Lony 
to fix it for you—only she can’t without any fire.” 

“All the matches and medicine in my company 
are yours to command,” said the captain. 
“When will the broth be ready? I'll send 
one of the boys over for it.” 

“I was just thinking,” said Carrie. ‘Why 
couldn’t they bring you over to The Magnolias, 
and let you stay there until you are fit for duty ? 
I'll go right along and help Lony get ready for 
you; but won’t you—won’t you please tell the 
men not to take old Illinois? He has been so 
sick, and I don’t think he is very strong yet.” 

“What a request,” mused the captain, when 
she was gone, “from one who might have asked 
the best I have to give! I suppose she would 
feel offended if I spoke of a reward for her 
services, which she gave out of pure kindness. 
I wonder if she does know how to cure swamp 
fever?” 

The days that followed proved that Carrie 
knew how to do a nurse’s part in the cure of 
swamp fever; but her experience, added to the 
doctor’s skill and supplemented by some valuable 
advice from her mother,—who, thanks to quinine, 
was recovering rapidly,—barely sufficed to check 
the disease in its first stages. 

Meanwhile the army came, and the country 
round about bustled with soldiers; but at The 
Maznolias peace and stillness, and some of the 
old time comfort, reigned, by the general’s orders. 
Carrie had been introduced to the general by her 
patient, and had observed a paper with a 
Scorched corner protruding from one of his 
pockets. 

She never knew what was in that paper. Mr. 
Hopkins, who became her very good friend, in 
spite of his jokes about stolen fire, used to tell 
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her it was an order for the immediate execution | books. His aunt had little to live on, and he| 
of all small rebels, and that nothing but his good | knew that since she had taken him in she had | the spring! 
Then Carrie | felt obliged to tighten her purse-strings consider- | you don’t mean, Aunt Jane, that it’s gambling ?”’ 


offices had saved her thus far. 


COMPANION. 


would thank him and promise to return the| ably. The little his papers brought helped her 
favor when his time to be executed came around, | to get along. Consequently, as there had'been | excitedly. ‘Of course it’s gambling!” 


as it certainly would when he fell into the hands 
of General Forrest. 

The captain, at their parting, thanked her 
very earnestly for all she had done for him, and 
promised to remember it always. 

“And you’ll remember, too,” said Carrie, 


| no occasion for other purchases, the middle of | 
| June found him still possessed of but one 
“chance” on the wheel. 


But Johnny had promised to give him his | 


three tickets. So great were their hopes that 
/even on these paltry chances they had built 


“that it is dangerous to sleep near a bayou; and | many wonderful air-castles and laid many bril- 


you’ll think to take your quinine every morning 


liant plans for the long summer days, when “If 


until after frost, won’t you?” putting herself | I get it, we’ll both have bikes,” as Ted often 
quite naturally out of the conversation, and | repeated. 


adding a finishing beauty to the impression 
which the soldier carried away with him. 


In all this time Teddy had not once mentioned 
the scheme to his aunt; indeed, he had not 
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“Why,” he gasped, “that’s been going on all 
Everybody’s trying for it! And 


“Gambling? gambling ?’’ repeated Aynt Jane, 


“But no one risks anything; they get what 
they pay for at the regular prices, and the tickets 
are given to them. It’s all free —” 

“Sh-h-h, Teddy Watson! Do I hear you 
actually upholding that worst of all baits of the 
devil—gambling? You! Have you forgotten 
so quick what ruined your father and broke your 
poor mother’s heart? Where’s your promise to 
her? Teddy, you shock me! You 

“Aunt Jane! I —” 

“Teddy Watson, there’s no use in excusing 
evil! Gambling is gambling, no matter what 


It was an indelible impression of self-forgetting | been much given to confiding his boyish secrets | cloak it’s hid by.” 


graciousness, flourishing in the midst of war and | and longings since coming to live with her | 


privation, and reaching out helpful hands toward 
all whom it might benefit. 
Mary B. Goopwin. 


* 
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Ted’s Ticket. 


- ED! I say, Ted, where are you going ?”’ 
Johnny Wakeman, quite out of breath, 





came puffing up to the bridge where | tionate ways of his mother. 


Teddy had _ stopped, his 
face all beaming with excitement. 
“Me? I’m going down-town for 


after his mother died. Not that he did not 
love her,—his heart ached to love some one,— 
| nor that she was unkind to him; but an inexpli- 
| eable something always seemed to hold him back. 
| Perhaps it was a feeling that she did not like 
boys, or distrusted them. ‘Ted was always at a 
| loss to know just what it was. 

He could not help comparing, almost uncon- 
| sciously, Aunt Jane’s peculiarities and oftentimes 
rather narrow views with the indulgent, affec- 
He had never 


“But, Aunt Jane, where’s the harm in this?” 

“Harm? harm? No harm, when all the silly 
boys and girls of Petersboro are going crazy 
over it, and spending every cent they can lay 
their hands on, buying chances? Who knows 
but what many of them are tempted to steal, 
and more of ’em to ruin their digestion with 
soda water? Teddy Watson, to get something 
for nothing aint right, and only the guilty uphold 
it. If you’ve —” 

But she stopped short. Ted was gone. 

“I declare, if he isn’t most trying!” she ex- 
claimed aloud to herself. ‘“There’s 
no use in doing anything for such a 
boy. Here I am, pinching and 





some lemon extract. Hurry up!” 

“Whoopee! You’re just in luck! 
How much are you going to get?” 

“Thirty cents’ worth, Why?” 

“Why, haven’t you heard about 
it? Blackman’s goin’ to give ’way 
a bicycle free on the Fourth o’ July, 
and _ 

“Give ’way a bicycle?” 

“Yep, give ’way a brand-new one 
to the fellow who holds the lucky 
number, and everybody who buys a 
soda, or a quarter’s worth o’ stuff, 
gets a chance on it; so you see 
you’re in luck.” 

This astonishing news almost 
stupefied Teddy, but he managed to 
gasp out: 

“What? Everybody who holds 
the lucky number gets a bike? 
Great Cesar, if I could only get 
one! What trips we’d take this 
summer! And I could get my 
papers all peddled in no time, an’ 
*twould be nothing but fun!” Ted’s 
brown face shone, as visions of a 
bicycle, his very own, ran before his 
eyes. 

“Nope, I didn’t say everybody’d 
get one,” resumed Johnny; “only 
just one—the lucky one, you know. 
But you’ve got as good a chance as 
anybody, and somebody’s sure to 
get it, for it’s there in the window 
now ; you can see it from here.” 

In front of the store were a lot of 
other boys, all greatly interested over 
“A bicycle to be given away!” Joe 
Hicks and two or three others had 
already invested their nickels in 
“sodas,” and were proudly exhibit- 
ing tickets having printed numbers 
on them, to the envy of those who 
had none. 

“I’m goin’ to spend every cent I 
get this spring on sodas, you’d better believe | 
that!’ Joe said, emphatically ; and nearly every 
one voiced the same sentiment. 

“There’s only one thing against it that I can 
see,” said Teddy, thoughtfully, while he and 
Johnny stood before the window. “A fellow 
who can’t buy many sodas don’t stand much of 
a show.” 

“Yes,” interposed Johnny; “but the fellow 
who just buys enough for one ticket may get it. 
At any rate, it’s worth a try, as long as it doesn’t 
cost anything. And just think, Ted, s’posin’ 
you won it, you’d have a better wheel than I, 
for mine’s a last year’s one, and not so good as 
this, either.” 

But what was troubling Ted most for the 
moment was his knowledge that his aunt disliked 
trading at Blackman’s. However, as Johnny 
kept up his flow of persuasive arguments, and as 
a bicycle was his heart’s desire, the question 
quickly settled itself. Lemon extract was lemon 
extract, no matter where he got it. 

When Blackman’s clerk handed him his change, 
he also gave him a scrap of blue cardboard, on 
which the following was printed : 

Good for One Chance on BISMARCK BICYCLE. 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s. To be awarded- Fourth 
of July. A ticket with every glass of soda water, 


or 25e. eash purchase of other goods. 
George Blackman. 


On the back, stamped in red ink, was the 
number, 2081. 

Teddy took the ticket home to his room, and 
put it away in his mother’s old writing-case, 
where he kept the few little knickknacks and | 
treasures dear to him. 

During the next few weeks Blackman’s soda | 
fountain did a flourishing business. Indeed, | 











“THERE'S ONLY ONE THING AGAINST IT.” 


known his mother to express fear lest he get into 
mischief, or, to use Aunt Jane’s common phrase, 
“disgrace the family name.” 

Aunt Jane was no casuist. She had no 
patience with people who did not see that it was 
“as great a sin to steal a pin as to steal a greater 
thing.”’ An act was, in her view, right or wrong, 
black or white; she scorned the sense of shades 
of blackness or whiteness—there was no moral 
neutral tint, or drab, or piebald in her category. 
She would freely express herself when the occa- 
sion offered. Hence, she could not always | 
remain silent concerning Blackman’s so-much- | 
talked-of bicycle scheme. 

One afternoon, while Ted was filling the | 
wood-box and Aunt Jane was sitting in her | 
accustomed place by the kitchen window, reading | 
the village paper, she suddenly spoke her mind | 
in the case: | 

“TI declare, if it isn’t dreadful the way folks | 
are gambling now—simply dreadful!’ She | 
paused, gave Teddy a searching glance, and | 
resumed: “And it isn’t those alone who don’t | 
profess anything, either, but church people, | 
Teddy Watson, who should be shocked at the | 
very mention of it. And the worst is, they’re 
not only gambling, but getting so they actually 
keep gambling-places themselves !’’ 

Again there was a pause. Teddy remained 
standing by the door, silently wondering what | 
Aunt Jane was aiming at, and why she kept 
looking so meaningly at him. But he had not 
long to wait. 

*“There’s that Jim Ross, for instance,” she 
continued, “has got a thing men drop quarters | 
into, and gamble for cigars. But of course he’s | 
not a professor; but George Blackman is, and 


scraping, and doing all I know to 
take his mother’s place, and then 
when I commence saying a word, 
he just clears out. But I suppose 
he’s not much worse than all boys, 
—all of his sex, I might say,—I 
presume there are some exceptions. 
Anyway, one can’t trust them a 
minute but they’re into mischief, 
and Ted’s no exception. Couldn’t 
be, considering who his father was, 
for if ever there was a deceiving 
man! It’s the Watson in the boy; 
that’s where he gets it. If he only 
showed a little more of his mother’s 
blood, I believe I could love him as 
my own. But he has the same 
hair, the same eyes—everything just 
like his father, and it’s beginning to 
come out in his character.” 

In the meantime Teddy was lying 
on his back out among the grape- 
vines. 

“Just as if I’'d ever break that 
promise !’’ he thought, choking back 
his tears. “She would never say 
that if she liked me, or be always 
thinking I was into mischief. I’m 
not to blame ’cause of father, and— 
I can’t stand it much longer. I’ll—” 

But at that point the supper-bell 
rang, and in spite of his grievance 
it was a welcome sound. He could 
feel sure that Aunt Jane would not 
allude to the subject of difference 
again. When she had had her say 
on a matter, she usually dropped 
it. So when Teddy appeared, red- 
eyed and silent, very little was said 
by either. 

In truth, Miss Jane felt a bit 
ashamed at her lack of self-control. 
Besides, blunt and outspoken as 
she was, she had a warm heart, and 
when Teddy came to say good night, 
she even smiled by way of making up. This had 
more effect on the boy than her previous manner 
of moral indignation. 

As the days glided by those words of hers, 
“Gambling is gambling, no matter what cloak 
it’s hid by,” kept echoing in Ted’s memory, 
notwithstanding every argument that they were 
unreasonably applied to Blackman’s scheme. 
And the promise she had alluded to—the one 
he had solemnly made to his mother a few days 
before she died, that he would never gamble in 
any way—continually rang in his ears, until he 
began asking himself if, after all, Aunt Jane 
wasn’t right about it. Certainly there was a 
“chance” element to the scheme, and he knew a 
good many boys and girls who were spending all 
their spare change on sodas, with no other object 
than to get chances on the wheel. That truly 
had a smack of evil to it. 

All this troubled Ted, and on two or three 
occasions he even went up to his room quite 
resolved on tearing up the ticket, and thus ending 
the whole matter; but each time, when he came 
to get the little blue card in his hands, and saw 
those alluring words, “Bismarck Bicycle,” he 
put it back. 

** After all,” he reasoned, “I’ll never get it, so 
it won't be really gambling.” By way of 
easing his conscience, he almost ceased talking 
about it with Johnny, taking particular care, 
also, not to remind him of the three tickets. He 
had not yet risen to the moral height of trying to 
convert Johnny to Aunt Jane’s views. 

So the Fourth of July dawned, and found Ted 
still with but one chance on the wheel. At the 
very first boom he was up, thoroughly bent on 
enjoying himself; and soon his home-made lead 





Blackman himself was heard to say that he had | a deacon in the church, and is openly running a | cannon rang out as loudly and defiantly as did 


never before enjoyed such a run on “soft drinks.” | 
Ted spent no money on soda water, for his ' 
nickels had to go toward his clothes and school- | 


bicycle lottery! It’s perfectly scandaious!”’ 
At these last words Ted started visibly, and 
on looking up met his aunt’s scrutinizing gaze. 


Joe Butler’s brass one up on the corner ; and his 
firecrackers popped as merrily. 
Of course Johnny was with Ted, and all went 
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on smoothly until about eleven o’clock, when 
Johnny stared and gasped, ““Whew! It’s long 
after time for the bicycle ‘draw!’ ’’ 

“Sure,” said Ted. ‘“Let’s hurry,” and both 
scampered down the street. 

“‘Wouldn’t it be luck if you won it, eh, Ted?” 
Johnny exclaimed, as they approached the group 
gathered before the show-window. 

“Oh, there’s no danger of it; and besides, I 
don’t care much anyway,” said Ted. 

“Don’t care! don’t care!” echoed Johnny. 
“What —’”’ 


But before he could finish both were elbowing | 


their way toward the front. There was a perfect 
babel of tongues, and in the midst of it, as he 
crowded in, Teddy heard some one say, “It’s 
queer the feller who’s won it don’t show up, 
aint it? Why, the whole town’s been here, and 
still she stands.’’ 


By this time Ted could see the shining handle- | 
‘bars, and then, as some one moved away, the | 


whole of the beautiful machine. A large sign- 
card, with four freshly painted numbers on it, 
leaned against the front wheel. 

The instant ‘Ted’s eyes fell on these numbers 


his heart gave a great thump, and then seemed | 


to stand quite still, while a queer, smothering 
sensation came over him, until he felt so faint he 
could scarcely breathe. 
read : 
No. 2,081 
° 392 
114 
855 
‘“‘Number two thousand and eighty-one! num- 
ber two thousand and eighty-one!” Teddy kept 
repeating it in a dazed way, until he found that 
Johnny had crowded in to his side. 


“ 


“ 


“Number two thousand and eighty-one,’” 


Johnny read aloud. “Why, Ted, wasn’t yours 
a number two thousand and something ?” 

Getting no response, he repeated his question, 
emphasizing it with a pinch on Teddy’s arm. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Ted? Have they 
got you down there? Or—why—Ted!” 

But Ted was no longer there. He had turned 
and forced his way through the crowd, and was 
running swiftly down the street, leaving his 
astonished chum gazing in open-mouthed wonder. 

“Well, | never!” gasped Johnny, as soon as 
he could find words. “What’s got into him 
now? Must ’a’ just missed it, and it’s clean 
broke him.” 

When Ted reached Aunt Jane’s gate, instead 
of resuming his sport, he hurried around and out 
of sight, down back of the grape-arbor—his old 
retreat. Here, throwing himself on the ground, 
he began a violent, though scarcely audible, 
sobbing, which shook the whole of his frame. 

“Mine! mine!” he moaned. “A Bismarck 
bicycle—mine! Oh, it aint gambling—it can’t 
be!” 

There, outstretched in the grass throughout 
that long afternoon, poor Teddy lay, while again 
and again his slight form writhed and trembled 
under the emotions of his desperate struggle, 
with no other earthly witnesses save the bifds in 
the branches of the old apple-tree which shel- 
tered hii from the blazing sun. 

The dinner-bell rang repeatedly, but in vain; 
Johnny’s whistles and calls roused not Teddy ; 
firecrackers popped and small cannon boomed 
until dark; crowds came and went, but the 
holder of No. 2081 remained unknown, and great 
was the wonder thereof. Only one week was 
given for the holder of the first number to claim 
the wheel ; after that period it would fall to the 
second on the list, and so on. 

All this time poor Miss Jane had been getting 
very uneasy, and no wonder. Fourth of July,— 
the worst of all days in the year to her,—and 
“that boy” absent so long! Into what mischief? 
Who could tell? She had eaten her supper as 
she had her dinner, alone, and at half-past nine 
was still waiting. But just as the clock struck 
the half-hour she heard footsteps on the back 
stairs. 

In an instant she was at the door. 
you, Teddy ?” 

The click of Teddy’s door-latch was the only 
answer. She called again, but in vain. 

“That boy’s going to the bad for certain!” 
she muttered, indignantly. “They say his 
father was just like him; commenced by being 
irregular to his meals and out nights, and then it 
wasn’t long before they found him playing cards 
and ’tending races, and everybody knows what 
a disgraceful end he came to. Oh, there’s no 
good in that Watson blood!” 

Poor Miss Jane! How sorry she was to be, 
later, that she scolded Teddy, as she did the next 
morning, until he left the room in bitter silence. 
She always meant to do right, and could tolerate 
nothing else in those around her. Consequently 
she did not cease “‘worrying’’ the next few days, 
because, as she told her lifelong friend and 
cousin, Miss Alvira White, ““Teddy’s acting so 
strange—eating little, talking less, and moping 
somewhere down in the grape-vines all day, just 
as if he was guilty of something.” 

Miss Alvira nodded, and remarked, “He’s 
most likely been up to one of his father’s old 
capers, and ’twill all leak out soon.” 

But on Saturday morning, just a week after 
the Fourth, their fears were still unrealized. 
Then Miss Jane had occasion to go up to the 
spare room. She was in a hurry, and after 
hastily pulling open all the bureau drawers 
without finding what she wanted, turned to look 
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in the closet, when lo! she found it locked and 
the key gone. 

For a moment she was too much astonished to 
think ; then all sorts of dark suspicions crowded 
upon her, and she hastened down the stairs, 
nearly upsetting Teddy at the foot. 

“Ah, you’re here!” she exclaimed. “I was 
just looking for you. How came that closet 
| locked ?”” 

“The closet! the closet!’ stammered Teddy. 
a | ant 

“Be careful, Teddy Watson! I’ve been 
watching you lately, and there’s something 
| wrong. Tell me, where is that key?” and her 
| voice was very stern. 
| “It’s in the garden. I —” 

“The garden! the garden !”’ 

“Yes’m ; I threw it there so—so—”’ he faltered, 
growing very pale, “‘so I couldn’t get it.” 

“Get it! What do you mean, Teddy Watson ?” 

“The bicycle ticket. I won it, and— 
'and—O Aunt Jane, don’t hold it against 
|me, for I didn’t want it after what you 
| said, ’cause it was gambling; and so I 
| locked the ticket up in the closet, desk and 
all, and threw the key away. But the 
| week’s up now, so it’s Will Blakey’s, and— 
not—mine.”’ 

Poor Teddy could go no farther. He 
leaned against the railing with his face 
on his arm, while the hot tears fell thick and 
fast. 
Tears, too, scalding tears, were beginning 
to run down Miss Jane’s thin cheeks. Ina 
moment she was down on the stairs with 
her arms about him. 

“Teddy,” she cried, “forgive me!’”’ But 
the bitter thoughts of how she had been 
misjudging him choked her, though how 
dearly she loved him then needed not words - 
to tell. And there on the stairs together 
the “something’’ which had grated hardest 
between them rolled away. 

A few days later Miss Jane and Miss 
Alvira were sitting together again. 

“His birthday comes next Monday, 
Alvira, and I’ve been thinking what a nice 
present a bicycle would make. But I can’t 
do it, for I’ve only that thirty-two dollars 
saved for the Boston trip we’ve talked about 
so long, and that wouldn’t get a good one.” 

During the long silence which followed 
Miss Alvira gazed intently at a certain 
figure in the carpet. Then she looked up. 

“Jane,” she said, “we can put that trip off 
another year. Let’s go down and see what 
we can get one for between us, will you?” 

And so, through the self-sacrifice of these two 
good women, Teddy had a bicycle that summer, 


after all. T. Dwient Hunt, Jr. 
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Brave Etienne Bolerat. 


RENCH traders, woodsmen and mission- 
F aries lived inthe upper Mississippi country 

at least one hundred years before our War 

of Independence. Etienne Bolerat was 
not among the foremost of these adventurers, but 
he must have been among the first of those who 
crossed, in the way of regular trade, from Lake 
Michigan, by way of Fox River, the Portage and 
the broad channel of the Wisconsin. 

He raised a Christian family on the banks of 
the great river, and sent his daughters to school 
at Quebec, long before the first Conestoga wagons 
crossed the Alleghanies into Ohio. 

Descendants of Etienne still live near the banks 
of the Mississippi. They have Indian blood in 
their veins—perhaps that explains the tenacity 
with which they retain traditions of Etienne. 
As he was the founder, so is he the hero, of the 
family. 

One of his adventures is dwelt on with particular 
zest, and I am going to try to tell it to you as 1 
heard it from the Nestor of the family, Grandpa 
Beauprey, who heard it from his grandmother, 
Etienne’s daughter, ever so many years ago. I 
will not try to write out the dialect in which the 
old man spoke. 

My great-grandfather—so says the venerable 
Beauprey, who is a strong man at eighty-four 
years old—was not one of the native coureurs 
des bois—no, he was a young gentleman of 
France, who came from the province of Aube 
and had a good education. But he was a man. 
His blood was stirring for adventure; he heard 
much of the life among the savages in America, 
and so he came out to Quebec at about twenty 
years of age. He was still a young man when 
he had organized his own company of voyageurs 
and traders in this Mississippi country. 

Etienne was a good man; he was religious. 
He knew the Church says it is not good fora 
man to dwell alone, so, as there were no demoi- 
selles to choose from, he married the daughter 
of the great chief of the Sacs, and she was my 
great-grandmother. And it is an adventure that 
my great-grandmother brought Etienne into that 
I am going to tell you about to-day. 

Not a very long time after the fort at Prairie 
du Chien was started, Etienne had a post—just 
a blockhouse and stockade and storehouses—near 
the mouth of Black River, not far from the site 
of the present city of LaCrosse. His fort was 
well defended by its stockades, for they were of 
heavy posts, with palisades of sharpened poles. 





| The only bad thing was that they were too close 
| to the fort itself and the walls of the storehouses. 
The Black River post was not a very safe one. 
It was not dangerous because of any quarrel 
| between the French and Indians; but that country 
| was all disputed ground, then, and war parties 
| would rove over it from tribes that were hostile 
to one another. There was always some danger 
of traders being drawn into their feuds. But just 
because it was equally open to all tribes, it was a 
| good place to trade, for they all agreed to make a 
truce in the trading season of each spring. 
One day, shortly after the ice went out, about 
two years after my great-grandparents were 
married by the priest at Prairie du Chien, twelve 
Winnebagoes and their squaws came down Black 
River in canoes. They made brush wickiups 
and went into camp near the post. 
There they stayed for about a week, trading a 
little and bringing in a few skins—you know how 
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“BULLETS AND ARROWS STRUCK THE PLANK.” 


slow and cautious they would be about their 
trading. All the time they kept a sentinel 
watching continually upon the heights behind 


canoes of their enemies. 

Etienne had only nine or ten men with him 
that year. One of them was his storekeeper, a 
man named Fremeau, and there were some 
Canadian trappers and metis—half-breeds. The 
only women were Fremeau’s squaw, a Menominee 
woman, and Blue Bird, Etienne’s young Sac 
wife, who was christened Anastasie—my great- 
grandmother, I mean. 

Well, one warm morning when the Winne- 
bagoes were there, my great-grandmother and 
Fremeau’s wife took their blankets and their own 
and the men’s soiled clothes down to the river to 
wash. You know how the squaws wash, eh ?— 
on rubbing-boards, standing knee-deep in water. 

One of the Winnebagoes, an old man, with a 
lance-spear in his hand, was watching for fish. 
He didn’t even seem to look at the women—they 
were talking in a kind of French picked up from 
their men—until Blue Bird’s young one—that 
was my grandmother—began bawling, and Blue 
Bird began to sing to it. 

The baby was on some skins on the bank, and 
to stop its crying Blue Bird turned toward it and 
shook her finger at it, and began to chant a chant 
which she did not herself understand. It wasa 
chant she learned of her mother’s mother, who 
had been an Ojibway woman captured by the 
Sacs. Now the words she sang were part of 
the ancient great chant which is still sung at 
the most solemn “medicine” ceremonies of the 
Ojibway tribes. 

“Sge! Tss-tss-tss !’’ hissed Fremeau’s Men- 

ominee squaw, motioning Blue Bird to stop, for 
the Menominee woman was of common stock 
with the Ojibways, and knew what the chant 
meant. But Blue Bird did not stop. She thought 
her friend had seen a water-snake, and she herself 
had no fear of water-snakes ; so she chanted on at 
the top of her voice. Then the old Winnnebago 
came down from his rocks, stalked scowling past 
the women and hurried toward his canip. 
“Let us hurry away,” she said. ‘You sang the 
midé song! 
all, because he thinks you are an Ojibway 
medicine-witch !” 

Then Bolerat’s wife was frightened, too. She 
caught up her young one and went to her husband 
and told him all about it. 

“Poh!” said Etienne; “don’t let Fremeau’s 
| humbugging old squaw frighten you with her 
| nonsense of witches and wizards. Suppose the 
| Winnebagoes are vexed—a sack of bullets and a 
| piece of tobacco will make them all right again.” 

And when Fremeau was told of it he simply 
said, “Pah! Psst!’ 
| You see Bolerat and Fremeau thought they 
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knew all about Indians; and they did not feel 
alarmed, even when it was seen the next morning 
that the Winnebagoes had broken camp and gone 
away. 

Well, after that everything seemed to be as 
usual. The early summer brought together, all 
in friendliness for the time, bands of Sacs, Foxes, 
Chippewas, Potawatomies and coureurs des 
bois—they always agreed to be at peace during 
| the early summer’s trading. And bateaux came, 
too, with cargoes of powder from new “works” 
far down the Mississippi. 

Powder was a very valuable thing in those 
days. Etienne had never seen it so cheap in that 
country. It did not cost half what it would just 
to freight it in from the East; so he bought the 
whole lot. He expected to make a great specula- 
tion out of it, I dare say. 

After the trading was done and the Indians 
gone away, Bolerat and Fremeau began to lay 

masonry for a powder-house. It was while 
they were at this that the Winnebagoes came 
upon them, a big war party, about three 
hundred of them, half-naked, all daubed 
with paints. Only a few of them had guns. 

They came on foot out of Black River 
valley, marched directly past the stockade 
and camped in the timber at the foot of the 
bluffs in its rear. They came on foot, because 
the river had fallen very low up in their 
country, though there was still plenty of 
water at the fort. 

These Indians were out for blood— Bolerat 
and Fremeau and their men saw that at 
once. It alarmed them. They had no 
cannon, and they were too few to stand off 
such a force of warriors. The Winnebagoes 
knew this, and they were as saucy as 
Indians can be. 

My great-grandfather and his fellows were 
seared, but they got ready to fight all the 
same, and it was while they were busy 
getting ready that Blue Bird came to her 
husband with a fine plan. 

“The Winnebagoes came for me,” she 
said. ‘“‘You must give me up to them, but 
not my baby. Then they will go away, and 
they won’t hurt you, and everybody will be 
saved.” 

“And what will happen to you?” my 
great-grandfather asked. 

“They’ll just burn me,” said Blue Bird. 

“Is that all?” says Bolerat, laughing 
and giving his wife a kiss. ‘“‘I guess not, as 
long as I can shoot! Goin, Blue Bird, and 
take care of the little Bolerat.’’ 

And in she went obediently, as a squaw 
| does, but she looked displeased, for she had 
thought her plan a very proper one. Her 
_ husband locked her in and put a guard on her 
window, for he knew she was quite capable of 
giving herself up to save him and her child. 
Huh !—yes, sir, I brag I’ve got the Indian blood 
in me that was in my great-grandmother ! 
Although the young captain knew now what 
the Winnebagoes wanted, he pretended to believe 
that they had come in hope to meet their old 
enemies, the Potawatomies. So he parleyed 
with them on this pretence. Perhaps he deceived 
them—anyway, they did not attack that night ; 
but in the morning a company of chiefs and 
noted warriors appeared before the fort’s gate 
and demanded to be let in. 

Now the captain had already stationed 
Fremeau and his couwreurs des bois at the port- 
holes, with instructions not to fire until he 
himself should give the word. He went to the 
front palisades, ordered the guard aside, and 
himself threw the heavy gate wide open. He 
bade the savages welcome. No one knew his 
intent, and in they came. 

Fremeau was in the loopholed top story on the 
lookout with his cowreurs des bois, when he 
saw his captain walk through the gate and 
across the fort with fifty Winnebagoes after him. 
Bolerat took them into the open door of the large 
room where the powder was stored. 

“Saprie!” says Fremeau to himself, “these 
captains that come from France are crazy—they 
learn nothing about savages until their scalps are 
taken! Bolerat is crazy, for sure!” Then he 
heard Bolerat calling him to come below. 

Fremeau went down by a short ladder, and 
dropped into the midst of the painted crew. 
They stood together looking mighty ugly, and 
with knives and tomahawks displayed. The 
standing-room was pretty well packed with 
them, and they were sure that Bolerat would 
give them anything they might ask for. 

“Come,” said Etienne to Fremeau, “interpret 
to me what these Indians want. Ask if they 
| have come to trade as others do;” for Fremeau 
| knew a little Winnebago and Bolerat didn’t. 
| “Hau! Hau! Mapzaumee. Hau! Hau!” 
| Fremeau greeted them. 

They just grunted sulkily in answer. Then 
Fremeau filled a peace-pipe and offered it to the 
foremost chiefs. This was rejected. Meantime 
Bolerat seated himself upon a pyramid of powder 
| kegs in the rear end of the room. 

“Have my brothers not come to trade?” asked 
Fremeau, and then he talked about the valuable 
goods in stock until the head chief stopped him. 

“We cannot trade with the Frenchmen whilo 
the midé woman of the Ojibways is in their 
lodges,” he said. “She is a medicine-witch and 
the daughter of dogs of evil spirit.’’ 

Fremeau interpreted this to Bolerat. 

“Very well,” said my great-grandfather. ‘Tell 
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my brothers I have many presents to make them 
in place of the Ojibway woman. See, here is 
much powder; enough to blow away this fort 
and the bluff on which it stands!” And he 
tossed up in his hand some he had taken from an 
open cask. 

While Fremeau explained these words, Bolerat 
drew a pistol from his belt, cocked it and thrust 
its muzzle into the loose powder. 

‘*Tell these scoundrels to go,”’ he said, with an 
air of black anger. “If they don’t go instantly 
I will blow this place and all in it to atoms!” 

His actions scared the Indians, and when his 
words were interpreted their jaws lengthened 
with fright. They had often seen little explosions 
of powder. They knew what must follow the 
firing of that pistol, and the deadly gleam of my 
great-grandfather’s eyes convinced them that he 
meant what he said. 

They crowded out of the door, falling over 
each other in their terror, rushed outside the fort 
and rah away to their camp. 

Fremeau and all the rest of Bolerat’s men 
laughed till their sides ached, and now they 
hoped that the Winnebagoes would go away in 


peace. 

That night was very dark. About midnight 
the palisades were fired in a dozen places by 
skulking Indians, and of course the dry timbers 
burned like match-wood. Then bullets and 
arrows came thick and fast against the fort, and 
the Indians yelled, and the flames crackled until 
the whole of the stockade was on fire. 

Only the blockhouse escaped by reason of its 
peeled logs and turf roofing. It was easy to see 
that the Indians believed either that the building 
would burn and explode the powder, or that 
Bolerat would set it off, for they ran back as 
much as three hundred yards. They were 
dreadfully afraid of an explosion. 

Though the fort did not catch fire that night 
the defenders were in a desperate situation at 
daylight, when they discovered all the Indians 
advancing from inland, rolling logs and carrying 
brush and poles for defence against bullets. 
They would soon be raining bullets and burning 
arrows on the blockhouse, from behind the 
shelter of logs and brush. 

Bolerat saw the building would be set on fire 
soon, so he got ready for his last move. 

He told his men to open fire upon the Indians. 
Then he ran to the river-bluff. He found the 
water-front clear of Indians, and saw that his 
canoes lay there all right. 

My great-grandfather ran back, told all his 
people to collect such arms and goods as they 
could easily carry, and then ordered all to hurry 
down to the river, man the canoes and push out 
to a safe distance. 

“lll keep the Winnebagoes off,” he said, 
“antil you get out in the river. There wait 
for me.” 

The men objected. They wanted to stay with 
him. But he insisted. His wife would not 
leave him, so he bound her and made his men 
carry her to the river-bluff. For pretty much the 
whole of the way the fort’s people were covered 
from sight of the Indians by the buildings. 

Meantime Etienne got ready to save his people 
from pursuit. As the Indians were not yet 
within good shooting distance he ran outside and 
set the walls of the fort on fire by means of 
bear-oil in six or seven places. Then he threw 
the doors wide open and knocked a wide plank 
off one of them. He carried the plank and a keg 
of powder outside and stood where all the Indians 
could see him. 

They howled, yelled and shot at him, so he 
raised the door plank in his front for protection. 
Then he pointed to the keg of powder that he 
had placed a few yards away, between himself 
and the storehouse, and he shook a burning fire- 
brand at them. 

They halted. They wereafraid of an explosion 
again. But they had come within gunshot, and 
they opened fire upon my great-grandfather as 
fast as they could shoot with their old flint-locks 
of that time. 

The Indians howled worse than ever when 
they discovered that the fort’s wall was sending 
flames up. But they did not dare to advance. 
So Bolerat stood for four or five minutes with a 
burning blockhouse and tons of powder on one 
hand, and the savages shrieking in his front. 
They did not suspect that Bolerat’s people had 
gone to the river to try to get into canoes. 

Bullets and arrows often struck Bolerat’s 
plank ; some spent musket-balls bruised his ribs. 
But he stood there until the fort was in flames, 
and he felt sure that his people had reached a 
safe distance from the river-bank. 

Then he threw down his plank and ran toward 
the river for his life. He dodged behind the 
cover of the flames and smoke and raced for the 
water. 

The Indians were puzzled at first. They 
thought he had forsaken his people. They were 
afraid of the explosion which might come soon— 
it might happen at any instant. Then they 
spread apart in two companies, and gave the.fort 
a wide berth and came yelling after Bolerat. He 
ran straight down to the water-bluff and jumped 
in. 

The canoes, when he came upon the bluff, 
were waiting for him out of bullet-reach from the 
shore. The men started paddling toward him, 
but he motioned them back as he ran. 

Pretty soon the Indians reached the river- 
heights and a good many of them hustled down 
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dived often, and swam under the surface as long | 
as he could hold his breath. Thut, thut, thut— | 
arrows and bullets hissed and sputtered about 

his ears whenever his head came up. 

Meantime his men opened fire on the Indians | 
with their long rifles, and knocked some of them | 
over. The others ran behind rocks and kept 
firing at my great-grandfather. He got one 
arrow through the hand, and a bullet hit him in 
the left shoulder, and another cut his cheek. 

I guess they would have finished him if the 
fort had not exploded just in time. Fire had 
sucked in at the doors at last, and more than a 
hundred casks of powder blew up. Fancy how 
the savages must have yelled! 

Flaming timbers and firebrands, tons of earth 
and rubbish, were thrown upward and outward. | 
Lots of stuff fell on the river-slope and even far | 
out into the current. 

A queer thing was that some kegs of powder 
did not go off in the great explosion, but were | 
blown high and burst there like shells. The | 
uproar must have been tremendous. And two | 
sixty-pound casks fell far down the river-slope 
and burst in the very midst of the Indians. | 
Bolerat never knew how many of them were 
killed. 

That broke their hearts. They completely | 
lost their wits. They fled like scared wolves, | 
howling with terror. 

As for my great-grandfather, he was quickly 
pulled into a canoe. Then the whole party made | 
haste down the river, and finally reached Prairie | 
du Chien all right. 

Well, yes, I do think my great-grandfather | 
was a hero—so ended the venerable patriarch | 
Beauprey—but what about my great-grand- | 
mother, Blue Bird? Saprie—there was a/| 
woman for you! She would have given herself 
to be burned to save her man and her baby! | 
And that’s my Indian blood!—yes, sir, I’m 
proud of it! FRANKLIN W. CALKINS. 
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A Boy’s Museum of Natural 
History. 
By Sir William H. Flower, 
Director of the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 





HAVE had some personal experience of | 
boys’ museums, for I had one myself before | 
I was nine years old, and have seen many 
others since. 

It isa strange and interesting fact in human | 
nature, that among thousands of boys who do | 
not take the slightest interest in anything per- | 
taining to what is commonly called “natural 


it is an absorbing passion, affording more delight | 
than anything else in life. 

Very often this is only a passing phase, 
affecting boys chiefly between the ages of four- 
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firmly believe, a profession of the future. 

The only way to judge of what is coming is to 
look back at the past, and note the changes that 
have been recently and are still taking place. 
The opportunities for pursuing natural history 
with some sort of remuneration are undoubtedly 
greater now than they were twenty or thirty 
years ago. With the general spread of education, 
lectureships, demonstratorships and curatorships 
are every year becoming more numerous, and 


| there is no reason to suppose that this excellent 


state of things will not continue. 


Does the Boy “‘ Mean Business ? ”’ 


But still, before advising any one to take up 
natural history as a profession, I must be con- 
vinced of his really intense and abiding interest 
in the subject, and of his zeal and determination 
to pursue it at whatever sacrifice of ease and 
comfort ; of his readiness “to scorn delights and 
live laborious days,”’ in fact. 

Some boys appear to be so devoted to it as to 
be incapable of applying themselves to anything 
else. If this is really the case, I generally advise 
parents to let them go on if possible, giving 
them the best education in the subject that is 
available, and letting them take their chance of 
obtaining an appointment when they are fit for 
one. 


The difficulty with such cases is, that to pursue | 


natural history with any chance of profit in these 
days, a considerable knowledge of other subjects, 
especially modern languages, is absolutely indis- 
pensable. The continually increasing volume of 
scientific literature, which must be taken account 
of in every branch of natural history, has much 


changed the condition of study required for | 


it, as has also the growing tendency to give 
appointments solely on the results of competitive 
examination. 

In no case would I discourage the taste alto- 
gether, but I more often advise some other means 
of making a living, holding on to natural history 
as a recreation and relaxation. Toa soldier or 
sailor, for instance, a love of natural history is 
the greatest possible blessing, and still more to 
the man of independent fortune. They are often 
saved by it from all kinds of evil which want of 
wholesome occupation engenders. 


to themselves and others. 

Even to those mainly engaged in the most ab- 
sorbing money-making pursuits, the refreshment 
of an occasional excursion into the realms of 
nature need not be insisted on. It is perfectly 
obvious to all who have ever had an opportunity 
of observing it. 

With an early love of natural history is almost 
always associated a love of collecting, and 


history,’”’ there are here and there—at all events probably there is no better way of becoming | 
among all cultivated nations—some few to whom | familiar with a subject than by making a collec- little stuffed bird with a brown back, white under- 


tion of objects illustrating it. 

The value of all knowledge depends a great 
deal upon the amount of labor and time spent in 
acquiring it. The easy methods of which we 


Their life is | 
a continuous delight, instead of being a burden | 


teen and sixteen, and then entirely dying away, | make too much boast in the present day,—hand- 
but with some it persists through life, materially | books, pictures, lectures, well-arranged public 
modifying the whole course of their existence. | museums, etc., have their drawbacks and snares 

This curious condition of mind—or “‘idiosyn- | as well as their advantages. ‘They are all helps 
crasy,”’ as the doctors call it—is not confined to | if properly used, but they will not supersede, 
particular races or nations; the Japanese have it and nothing will ever supersede, the downright 
as well as Europeans and Americans. Nor is it hard work by which all solid, lasting knowledge 


limited to any particular position in the social or 
educational scale. } 

No one could have had it in a more intense | 
form than the poor Scotch shoemaker, Thomas 
Edward, child of some of the humblest people of 
the land, whose biography, by Samuel Smiles, 
I presume all readers of this magazine are 
acquainted with. On the other hand, there have 
been few keener naturalists and collectors than | 
the late Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria, and 
in England at the present time few, if any, can 
yield in this respect to the heir of the wealthy | 
house of Rothschild, the owner of the finest 
private zodlogical museum in the world. 

One great peculiarity of this condition of mind 
is that, though it does occasionally run in families, | 
more often it arises as it were spontaneously in 
one member of a family, without any inherited 
predisposition or any external circumstance, as 
far as is known, leading to it. Indeed it is often 
most strongly developed when the circumstances 
seem most adverse, and where no encouragement 
whatever has been given to pursue it. 

I am especially in a position to become 
acquainted with all the symptoms of what I 
may call this affection, as from my official 
position fathers and mothers of boys attacked by 
it continually consult me as to how the inclination 
or passion for natural history should be treated 
in view to the future career of the boy ; whether 
it should be peremptorily suppressed, of whether 
it should be developed and in what direction, 
and, above all, what are the prospects of its | 
leading to obtaining a livelihood. 


given them such advice as seemed best in the 
particular case. 

As to natural history as the regular occupation | 
of one who has no other means of living, I am | 








must be gained. 

The value of making a collection of any kind 
of specimens about which you wish to know 
something is that you are forced to spend time 
and thought over them, to look at them carefully, 
to prepare them and compare them, to arrange 
and name them. In proportion as a collection 
has had all this done to it, will be its value. 

That a museum depends for its utility, not 
upon its contents, but upon the mode of arrange- 
ment of its contents, is now a trite saying. An 
ill-arranged museum has been well compared to 
the letters of the alphabet tossed about indiscrimi- 
nately, meaning nothing ; a well-arranged one to 
the same letters placed in such orderly sequence 
as to produce words of counsel and instruction. 


What a Collection May Teach. 


Far more, however, than the intrinsic value of | 


the collection, in the case of the beginner, is its 
value as a means of education to the owner. The 
arrangement of a collection not only teaches the 
nature and properties of the objects contained in 
it, but it also stimulates a desire to know more of 
the similar objects not contained in it, but to be 
found in other and larger collections. 

Still more important than this, as an educator 
it calls out many valuable practical qualities: 
originality, order, neatness, perseverance, taste, 
power of discriminating small differences and 
resemblances, ete., all of which will be found 
useful in other spheres of life. 

It matters less what the contents of a museum 


forming a museum. 

The subject chosen to be illustrated by the 
specimens collected should not be of indefinite 
extent but have some natural limit. This alone 
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and began shooting at the swimmer and whooping | slowly, both in Europe and America. It is, I | richer a series is, the greater joy there is in adding 
—they were sure they could kill him. But he | 


to it what still remains wanting. 

Limits to collections of natural history objects 
are of two kinds. Either a particular natural 
group of animals or plants may be selected, as 
shells, butterflies, mosses, seaweeds, ete. ; or any 
subdivision of these great groups; or else the 
products of particular localities—preferably, of 
course, that in which the collector lives—may 
only be regarded. A combination of these two 
methods of limitation will generally lead to the 
| most manageable and profitable amateur museum. 
Suppose, for instance, our young friend were 
| to set himself the task of collecting and preserv- 
| ing all the fossils, or all the land and freshwater 
| Shells, or all the birds’ eggs, or the beetles to be 
found within a radius, say of ten miles round his 
dwelling-place. What a fund of knowledge he 
would acquire, not only of the appearance of 
the individual specimens, but of their natural 
surroundings and habits; and what delightful 
rambles in the open air, with eyes and ears 
intently appreciative of all the varied beauties of 
the lovely world in which we dwell, lost unfor- 
tunately to so many, who pass through it with 
none of these interests and pleasures ! 

Although a collection with a definite object, of 
specimens obtained, prepared, and arranged by 
oneself, is the ideal of a boy’s museum, I do not 
say that the possession of a few miscellaneous 
articles—which are sure to be given by kind 
friends as soon as the taste for possessing them 
is recognized— may not sometimes be an 
advantage, especially as a help in stimulating 
inquiry and knowledge. My first “museum” 
was, as I recollect, very much of this nature. 


From a Box to a “‘ Museum.” 


It was contained in a large, flat, shallow box 
with a lid, and I made cardboard trays which 
filled and fitted the bottom of the box, and kept 
the various specimens separate. Everything 
was carefully labelled, and there was also a 
manuscript catalogue in a copybook. 

No boy should ever be allowed to keep any 
sort of museum without a catalogue, in which 
the history of every specimen and the date at 
which it came into his possession is carefully 
entered. 

When the box was outgrown it was superseded 
by a small cabinet with drawers, then by a 
| cupboard; but before I had left the parental 
home for college, an entire small room was 
dignified by the name of my “museum.” 

It was the love of curatorship which thus grew 
up within me—without the remotest external 
influence or inherited predisposition toward it, as 
none of my relatives had any interest in such 
pursuits—that determined my after career and 
led to such success as I have met with in it. 

One of the first specimens I possessed was a 


| neath, and with a very short tail. I saw it in the 
window of a pawnbroker’s shop in my native 
town, Stratford-on-Avon. I often passed the 
shop and looked at it with wonder and admi- 
ration. 

At last I summoned up courage to ask its price. 
“Threepence,”” was the answer. This was a 
serious consideration, but the financial difficulty 
being overcome, I scarcely remember how, I 
carried the bird home in triumph. Having access 
to a copy of Bewick’s “British Birds,’ I iden- 
tified it as the dipper or water-ouzel, and even 
learned its scientific name, Cinclus aquaticus. 

It was wretchedly stuffed. ‘Though more than 
fifty years have passed since I saw it last,—for 
during my absence at school it, with many other 
treasures, fell into places where ‘‘moth and rust 
do corrupt,’’—its appearance is still fixed in my 
mind’s eye, with its hollow back, and crooked 
legs sticking out of impossible parts of its body ; 
but I was not then so critical as I have since 
become. 

My only reason for mentioning it is because 
that bird became part of my permanent stock of 
ornithological knowledge, and ever since, whether 
by a mountain stream in the Highlands of 
Scotland or a rocky river in the Harz or Thurin- 
gian forests in Germany, when I see a dipper 
flitting over the rushing water or diving beneath 
the surface, it seems an old familiar friend of 
my childhood. 

Another specimen of which I have a very vivid 
| recollection was labelled in the handwriting of 
|the kind donor, “Bone from Kirkdale Cave, 
| Yorkshire.” It was given to me by an old 
gentleman who lived in the neighborhood, and 
whose large collection of geological specimens 
was a great delight to me to look over. 

This bone was a perfectly valueless fragment 
| from a scientific point of view, not having 
characters enough to identify the animal to which 
it belonged—being little more, in fact, than a 
| chip from the surface of a long bone, of which 
| thousands were found in the cave. But it woke 
| up a train of interest in me, leading to the whole 


Having a strong sympathy with boys of such | are, than it does that there should be some definite | subject of caves and their bygone inhabitants, 
tastes, I have generally availed myself of the | object in bringing them together. To bea mere| and the reading of Buckland’s “Reliquie 
opportunity of a little talk with them, and have | “snapper-up of unconsidered trifles’ is not | Diluviane,” while, ever since, Kirkdale Cave 


| has stood out among all other caves with a sort of 

' romantic halo conferred upon it in my mind by 
the present of that fragment of bone, with all its 
early associations. 


sorry I have little to say that is favorable, as it is | will enable the collector to attain to the highest| These are only two instances out of any 
about the worst-paid and least appreciated of all | goal in the happiness of his occupation: the | number I could tell of the ways in which a boy’s 


| 


professions. The only thing that I can say for | filling in of all the vacant spaces when the | Museum may become a source of knowledge and 
it is that the prospects are brightening, surely if | framework of his collection is completed. The | of interest that may last through life. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


| should remain untried factors, and that both 
| should continue to be regarded as peacemakers. 






~ | The subjects of King Leopold of 
| Belgium must henceforth accustom themselves to | 
/a new method of “telling time.”” According to a 
law just put in force, the railroads and govern- 
ment offices are to be supplied with clocks whose | 








COMPANION. 


the salaries of three or four cheap teachers | 
amount to much more than the salary of one 
good teacher; so it is possible to carry the scat- 
tered pupils to a central school, give them better 
instruction and more of it, and still save money. 

Six district schools in Enfield, Connecticut, 
which had less than ten pupils apiece each, cost 
the town nearly seventeen hundred dollars a. 
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Current Topics. 


It is not a figure of speech to say that 
the placing of stone boundary-marks along the 
line between the United States and Mexico, an | 
undertaking recently accomplished, was a monu- } 
mental work. 





| 

Bishop Whipple says that after Charles | 

Darwin returned from his visit to heathen lands 

be wrote thus: ““The men who denounce missions 

forget that human sacrifices, infanticide, bloody 

wars and cannibalism disappear with the advent 
of Christianity.’ 


Americans do not covet the round 
world. Interesting portions of it, however, are 
in their possession. Professor Sterrett tells us, 
for instance, that “the battle-field of Chzeronea, 
and the village in which Plutarch played as a 
child, are now the property of an American lady.” 

Gerieral James Longstreet, one of the 
ablest of the Confederate generals, lately wrote 
concerning what he calls “‘the glorious flag of the 
Union.” His words are an inspiration: ‘Its 
glories are ours. We stand guard about and 
uphold it, with undivided hearts, undivided 
people'to protect it forever.” 

During the eight years between 1886 and 
1894 there were in Massachusetts ten hundred 
and fifty strikes supported by organized labor. 
These strikes cost the workingmen nearly five 
million dollars in lost wages and other expenses, 
and they cost the employers nearly two million 
dollars. No wonder that the most intelligent 
and prudent labor leaders have condemned strikes 
as a wasteful and antiquated method of carrying 
on the disputes between capital and labor ! 


Modern methods of preparing perish- 
able goods for transportation illustrate the 
profit there is in taking pains about details. For 
example; butter packed in Australia was found 
in perfect condition when it reached South 
Africa. The butter was put in a box made of 
six sheets of ordinary glass. The edges of the box 
were covered with gummed paper. Around the 
box, as a further defence, was placed a layer of 
plaster of Paris a quarter of an inch thick, and 
covered with a specially prepared paper. The 
cost of packing is said to be about one penny a 
pound. 





The wisdom of reticence in corre- 
spondence was italicized a few days ago by an | 
ineident in a street-car. A young man, after | 
greeting an acquaintance, began opening and 
reading several letters he held in his hand. One, 
closely written on four sides, caused him evident 
amusement, and turning with a little laugh to his | 
friend, he exclaimed, “It’s from a young woman | 
who says she loves me!”’ A young girl sitting | 
opposite heard him and blushed with sympathetic | 
shame. Possibly she, too, had sometime filled | 
a sheet to a male friend with tender confidences | 
and it had been rudely and publicly desecrated, 
and even her letter itself perhaps had been passed 
from one coarse, stranger hand to another ! 


President McKinley has done a great 
service in behalf of morality by refusing to 
pardon the reputed owner of a somewhat con- 
spicuous newspaper, who has been sentenced to 
prison for publishing immoral advertisements. 
The harm that this man has done, or could do, is 
a matter of comparatively small moment; but 
there are many other men as unscrupulous as 
he, who would do for profit what he was doing, if 
they could do it and not wear convicts’ stripes. 
These will be deterred by the punishment that 
this man must bear. Newspapers are admitted 
to almost every home in the land. The most 
important requirement is that they should be 
kept clean. 


There are two unsolved questions in 
which all experts in the arts of war are greatly 
interested. One pertains to warfare on land, the 
other to naval engagements. Neither seems 
likely to be answered in the struggle between 
Greece and Turkey. One question has to do with 
the efficacy of bullets of extremely small caliber, 
the other with the usefulness of the ponderous 
and costly modern war-ships. Neither Greece nor 
Turkey uses small-caliber rifles of the extreme 
type. Neither country possesses an up-to-date | 
battle-ship. So these two most interesting ques- 
tions to those who make warfare a profession 
. Must remain for a longer time unsolved. The | 
most famous utterance of the greatest warrior of 
modern times was, “Let us have peace.” It is 
better that the little bullets and the big war-ships | 





dials are divided into twenty-four hour spaces year ; the cost of carrying those same pupils to 
instead of twelve, and the hours, beginning at the central school is only about one thousand | 
midnight, are to be numbered from one to twenty- | and forty-five dollars a year; and the more than 


four. It will be a long time before the Belgians | six hundred dollars saved can be spent to good 
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has ten thousand hens; and since the proportion 
of sterile or non-egg-bearing hens is as one to 
five, it recently occurred to him that he was 
supporting not less than two thousand in idleness 
and luxury. 

Mr. Spreckels thereupon argued that if the 
Réntgen ray could locate stray buttons and 
vagrant fish-bones in the human anatomy, it 


| should serve to make a hen give up her secrets. 


Two scientific experts were called in, and they 
experimented on a dozen chickens. 
Of these, eight were found to contain eggs. 


lof the Companion in their youth attended the 


| adds the stimulating influence of large classes; 


will find the new system anything but clumsy and | 
unnatural, although it is of course more sensible 
and simple than the division of the day into ante- | 
and post-meridian periods. Several of the 
Western railroads in this country have tried to | 
introduce it in their timetables, but so far 
conservatism has proved too strong for such an 
innovation. 


+o 


SELF-DESTROYING. 
True love drinks life-blood from another heart, 
But selfish love doth gnaw upon his own. a 
falone. 


————__ +e 








The Arbitration Treaty. 


The Senate of the United States, on the fifth | 
of May, rejected the Arbitration Treaty with | 
England. Although there was a majority of 
seventeen in favor of the treaty it did not 
command the two-thirds vote required by the | 
Constitution. Indeed, the treaty had been 80 | 
amended before the final vote was taken that its 
original friends had retained but little interest in 
its fate. 

The advocates of peace, the world over, will | 
long regret the failure of this treaty. The) 
objections to it all resolve themselves into two, | 
one of which is insulting to England, the other to 
America. 

The one assumes that we are dealing with a 
sharper who has no other object in life than to 
get the better of us. The other assumes that no 
matter how good a cause we may have we shall 
not be alert enough and strong enough to carry 
our point. It is contradictory of the “Star 
Spangled Banner :” 


Then conquer we must, 
For our cause it is just. 


There is something humiliating in the implied 
admission which the rejection of the treaty makes, 
that we are afraid to arbitrate anything. Of 
course, the alternative is to fight. And yet this 
is the country that has solicited arbitration more 
frequently than any other nation in the world ; it 
has carried more points by arbitration than any 
other ; it is less inclined and less prepared to fight 
than any other. 

We regret the act of the Senate as a national 
and international calamity. 
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Riding to School. 


In the little schoolhouse at the country cross- 
roads many of America’s greatest men have 
begun, and not a few have finished, their “‘book 
learning,’”’ and the district school has justly been 
called the corner-stone of the nation’s liberty. 

No doubt the parents of many present readers 





district school. Their memories of those days 
would recall a gathering of fifty or sixty pupils, 
under a competent teacher, who secured good 
work. But when those parents revisit the old 
home now, they find only six or eight children 
playing about the door at recess, and inquiry 
discovers dissatisfaction and a lack of interest on 
the part of the pupils. 

The decline of the district school is noticeable 
and general throughout the country. It is due 
to the fact that large families are less common 
than formerly, and to the congestion of popula- 
tion in the cities. 

It is impossible for a teacher to get good results 
from a school of five or six pupils. The enthu- 
siasm of numbers and the stimulus of wholesome 
rivalry are absent. Good teachers will not take 
such schools, and cheaper and less competent 
instructors must therefore be hired. 

Educators in many states who have sought a 
remedy for this evil are almost unanimous in 
advising that weak district schools be closed, 
and that the pupils from such schools be conveyed 
at public expense to a central point where a good 
school can be maintained. This plan, first tried 
in Concord, Massachusetts, has spread through 
the rural districts of many states. 

The town furnishes covered wagons of the 
sort commonly called “barges.” These are 
placed in charge of experienced drivers, who are 
responsible for the safety and good behavior of 
the pupils on the way to and from school. Every 
morning the barge goes from house to house 
throughout the district, the blowing of a horn 
announcing the approach of the carriage. At 
night the barge calls at the schoolhouse, and 
leaves the pupils one by one at their homes. 

The plan permits a better grading of the 
schools ; gives opportunity for thorough work in 
special studies ; secures more competent teachers ; 


leads to better schoolhouses, and—not least in 
importance—is cheaper. 

Tt costs as much to warm a schoolhouse and 
keep it in repair for five pupils as for forty, and 





advantage in hiring better teachers or lengthening 
the school year. 

A town in Massachusetts which was educating 
children in small schools at a cost, in one case, of 
sixty dollars a year for each pupil, by consolida- 
tion reduced the cost for each pupil to eight 
dollars a year, including transportation. 

The value of the district school has always 
been that it made education free to all. The 
town school which is growing up in its place is a 


shoot from the same tree, and has inherited the | 


same good quality. 


ne 


STRENGTH OF WEAKNESS. 


How often do the clinging hands, though weak, 
Clasp round strong hearts that otherwise would break! 
M. Elizabeth Crouse. 


oe 


The Cuban Situation. 


The rainy season has set in in Cuba, and for 
several months to come military operations on a 
large scale will be impossible. This enforced 
pause in the war makes it timely to consider the 
results of the year’s movements. 

The insurgents have lost some ground during 
the year. In the western provinces at least they 
are not so numerous nor so well organized as they 
were a year ago. The death of Maceo and the 
more recent capture of Rivera have deprived 


them of two of their most competent leaders. | 
Maceo, in particular, was a general whose loss it | 


will be difficult to make good. 
But, although the insurgents are somewhat 
weaker than they were before General Weyler 


began his active campaign for the pacification of | 


the western provinces, the Spanish gains are not 


at all commensurate with what they have cost in | 


men and money. 
General Weyler has assembled formidable 


armies and marched them long distances without | 


any more important results than the laying waste 
of farms and villages, and an occasional skirmish 


with small bands of Cubans. During the entire | 


year there has not been a single battle worthy of 
the name. No sooner has the Spanish general 
traversed a section and announced it “pacified” 
than the Cubans have resumed their harassing 
guerilla warfare with as great activity as ever. 

In the eastern provinces of Santiago de Cuba 
and Puerto Principe the Cubans are in almost 
complete control, outside of a few of the principal 
towns. In the other four provinces they are 
estimated to have now at least twenty thousand 
men under arms. They know every morass and 
mountain fastness, and can live upon the country 
in a way which the Spaniards find impossible. 

General Weyler’s policy of indiscriminate 
destruction has forced the country people to 
gather in the cities. Most of them have lost their 
possessions, and some who were once prosperous 
are dependent upon charity to keep them from 
want. The prices of provisions have risen, and 


the fertile soil goes almost untilled because each | 


party to the war is afraid that the other will reap 
the fruits of agriculture. 

The Spanish difficulties are immensely in- 
creased by the throngs of needy non-combatants 
in the towns. A depreciated paper currency, 
which the government vainly tries to keep at 
par by means of arbitrary edicts; adds to the 
embarrassment of the situation. 

Spain, apparently with a view to diminishing 
the burdens of the war, is recalling a portion of 
her troops. But if this policy is pursued, it must 
mean the abandoning of more of the territory in 


the interior, and the concentration of Spanish | 


forces in the seaports. ; 

The financial drain upon Spain is very great. 
The Cuban Budget for the current fiscal year, as 
drawn up by the financial secretary at Havana, 
shows a deficit of not far from one hundred 
million dollars. Yet Spain has nearly exhausted 
her borrowing capacity, and has pledged most of 
her sources of revenue to get ready money to 
prosecute the war. 

In such a struggle as this, delay counts on the 
side of the weaker Gombatant. This is especially 
true of the inactive months of the. unhealthy 
season, because the Cubans are acclimated, while 
their opponents have more reason to dread the 
ravages of disease than any losses in the field. 


~~ 
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Science Applied to the Hen. 





The hen is an innocent-looking fowl, but | 


sometimes she is a base deceiver. That is when 
she shares the food provided for her fruitful 
sisters, but lays no eggs to pay for it. Hitherto 


there has been no sure and expeditious way to 
pick out the tramp hen from a large flock, but 
the X-ray affords a test which has already been 
applied in at least one instance. 

Mr. Rudolph Spreckels of California, son of 
the sugar king, owns a great poultry farm. He 


The other four were barren. A post-mortem 
| examination confirmed the diagnosis. 

Then an X-ray plant was established at the 
ranch, and at last accounts the ten thousand hens 
were being revealed in their true characters at 
the rate of thirty an hour. There is a glut in 
the dressed-poultry market of San Francisco, 
and Mr. Spreckels’s bill for corn-meal is much 
smaller than it was. 


au 
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Strange Collections. 


There are among the readers of the Companion, 
no doubt, scores of collectors of objects of interest 
or of curiosity. Stamps, postmarks, eggs, miner- 
als, buttons, autographs and photographs are 
commonly gathered by young people. Every 
person who has made such a hoard can testify to 
the rapidity with which the passion for gathering 
grows and strengthens by gratification. 

Some curious collections of articles, in them- 
selves valueless, have cost their owners enormous 
outlays of money and of time. An eccentric 
banker accumulated curious toys from every 
nation, expending for them thousands of dollars. 
| No child was allowed to touch them, and as the 
| owner was ashamed to show them to adults, very 

few eyes but his own saw them until after his 
death. 

Another wealthy and eccentric man owned 

almost an uncounted number of teapots, and a 
| third spent so much money upon clocks that he 
deprived himself of every comfort in life. 

One of the most singular collections is that 
made by Monsieur De Sommerard, of shoes, now 
in the Musée de Cluny, in Paris. There is the 
footwear of every country and age: the sandal of 
the Greek, the wooden sabot of the French 
peasant, the Turkish slipper of inlaid ivory, the 
Chinese two-toed shoe of quilted cotton, fine 
embroidered shoes from Africa, high hip-boots of 
skin from Patagonia, and hundreds of others. 

A collection which has a singular history is to 
be found in an old building in Salisbury, in Eng- 
land. A lad named Blackmore, many years ago 
in this country, began to collect the weapons, 
utensils and ornaments found in the mounds in 
our Western States, the relics of a prehistoric 
race. 
| As he grew older his zeal increased. He had 
| both time and means to indulge it. His collection 
of the relies of the mound-builders became one of 

the most complete in the world. 

It occurred to him then to collect the arms and 
utensils used by other races in their infancy, and 
| to arrange them to show how the minds of mer 
| separated by continents and ages acted under 
| similar cireumstances. 
| The result is that we see almost at a glance 
| how the savage man of prehistoric times of many 

countries secured or cooked his food, clothed 

himself and fought during the continuance of his 
tribe or race. 

One of the most costly accumulations is that of 
lace, made by Queen Margherita of Italy, which 
| furnishes patterns and methods for her schools 
| for orphan girls in lace-making. 

Collections are of two kinds: those which only 
| gratify the owner’s sense of possession, in which 
|-case he is nothing but a miser, and those which, 
like the last two, add to the knowledge and well- 
being of the world; the collector of these is a 
public benefactor. 








* 
* 





Jenny Lind. 


A somewhat noted concert-singer in England 
has frequently told the following anecdote of 
Jenny Lind: 

“When I was a girl, my friends thought that 
my voice and training would enable me to appear 
in opera. I was put on trial in Munich. Jenny 
Lind was to appear there, and the impresario 
consented to give me a little part—a very little 
| part, only two lines—to sing. I knew that my 
| suecess or failure that night would decide my 
| future. I practised those two lines for weeks. I 
| threw not only my voice, but my heart and soul 
| into them. 
| “Jenny Lind arrived. The city was wild with 
| enthusiasm. Her hotel was surrounded day and 
| night by crowds. Every seat and standing-place 

in the house had been secured. 

“The night arrived, the opera began, and my 
| time had come. My poor little trill came between 
| two great arias of the prima donna. The last 
triumphant note of the first was sounded, and I 
came forward. I glanced at the vast audience. 
Every eye was fixed on the great singer, waiting 
for her to begin again. Nobody saw me; nobody 
would hear me while she stood there. 

“She was more than a great singer; she was a 
good, kind woman. She understood my uncom- 
fortable position at once,.and instantly walked to 
the back of the stage, pretending to look out of 
a window. She had given the stage and the 
audience to me! 

“I don’t know how Isang. I only know I never 
again was asked to sing in opera. But her kind- 
ness to a poor girl—a stranger—warmed my heart 
more than the applause of any audience could 
have done. It warms it still, though I have grown 
now inte an old woman and she is dead.” 

There are masters in every line of life; men 
and women who have won popular applause and 
| Success, and who sometimes look with indiffer- 
| enee upon young aspirants who are struggling 
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for recognition. If you are large enough to 
deserve your success, don’t be afraid to give them, 
so far as you can, the stage and the audience for 
their chance, and the world will remember you 
for something higher than art, and more valuable 
than your honors. 
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STUART AS A READER OF CHARACTER. 


“T don’t want people to look at my pictures and 
say how beautiful the drapery is; the face is 
what I care about,” said Stuart, the great Ameri- 
can painter. He was once asked what he consid- 
ered the most characteristic feature of the face ; 
he replied by pressing the end of his pencil against 
the tip of his nose, distorting it oddly. 

His faculty at reading physiognomy sometimes 











| made for the purpose in the Sudan. About ten | 


| Equator” describes one of these descents. 


made curious hits. There was a person in New-| 
port, Rhode Island, celebrated for his powers of | 


calculation, but in other respects almost an idiot. 
One day Stuart, being in the British Museum, 
came upon a bust whose likeness was apparently 
unmistakable. Calling the curator, he said, “I 
see you have a head of ‘Calculating Jemmy.’ ” 

“ Calculating Jemmy!’” repeated the curator, 
in amazement. “That is the head of Sir Isaac 
Newton.” 


On another occasion, while dining with the | 


Duke of Northumberland, his host privily called 
his attention to a gentleman, and asked the 
painter if he knew him. Stuart had never seen 
him before. 

“Tell me what sort of a man he is.” 

“I may speak frankly?” 

“By all means.” 

“Well, if the Almighty ever wrote a legible 
hand, he is the greatest rascal that ever disgraced 
society.” 

It appeared that the man was an attorney who 
had been detected in sundry dishonorable acts. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





| 
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Stuart’s daughter tells a pretty story of her | 
father’s garret, where many of his unfinished | 


pictures were stored: 

“The garret was my playground, and a beautiful 
sketch of Madame Bonaparte was the idol that I 
worshipped. At last I got possession of colors 
and an old panel, and fell to work copying the 
picture. Suddenly I heard a frightful roaring 
sound; the kitchen chimney was on fire. Pres- 
ently my father appeared, to see if the fire was 
likely to do any damage. He saw that I looked 
very foolish at being caught at such presump- 
tuous employment, and pretended not to see me. 
But presently he could not resist looking over my 
shoulder. 

“*Why, boy,’ said he,—so he used to address 
me,—‘you must not mix your colors with turpen- 
tine; you must have some oil!’ ”’ 

It is pleasant to add that the little girl who 
thus found her inspiration eventually became a 
portrait-painter of merit. 


———_< oe ___—__ 


FORGETTING THE LESSON. 


It is said that an Anglo-Saxon never knows 
when he is whipped. The French claim an even 
higher degree of insensibility to defeat; for they 
say that a Frenchman who has been soundly 
whipped fancies himself to have been a conqueror 
and acts accordingly. There are happy French- 
men who believe that the Germans have been 
afraid of them ever since 1871. 

To illustrate this useful quality, a French writer 
tells an amusing story of a certain politician and 
bully named Choquart, who flourished some years 
ago. Monsieur Choquart one morning went into 
Tortoni’s restaurant and said to a waiter: 

“Bring me the Constitutionnel.” 

“Sorry, sir,’ said the waiter, “but it’s being 
read just now.” 

He indicated a stout gentleman across the 
room who was at that moment engaged in reading 
the paper calmly. Choquart went over where the 
stout gentleman sat, and after hemming and 
hawing in a significant way without attracting 
the man’s attention, said flatly to him: 

“Sir, | want to read the Constitutionnel.” 

The man turned and said politely, ‘I am nearly 
done with it, sir, and in about five minutes I shall 
have pleasure in delivering it to you.” 

“But I want it now!” said Choquart. 

So the quarrel went on, until there was a chal- 
lenge and a duel, in which Choquart received a 
sword-thrust that kept him in bed three months. 
As soon as he was able to go out he went one 
morning to Tortoni’s for his chocolate. 

“Bring me the Constitutionnel,” he said to the 
waiter. 

“Sorry, sir, but it’s being read.” 

And there was the same stout gentleman across 
the room, tranquilly taking his coffee and reading 
the Constitutionnel. Choquart glared at him. 

“Singular individual, that,” said he to the 
waiter. “He reads the Constitutionnel yet, after 
the lesson I gave him three months ago!” 

And though this time Choqyart did not interfere 
with the man’s reading, no one could have con- 
vinced him that he was not sparing the stout 
gentleman through sheer magnanimity. 





<—-oe——__—_ 


TWO “LADS.” 


There are some human creatures who, from 
mere innocence, are no respecters of persons. 
They find a comrade of any age or condition, and 
the individual relation is all that impresses them. 

At one time, when De Quincey was living at 
Lasswade, in simple and friendly relations with 
the people, who respected him, not as a writer, 
but a good neighbor, he formed a very delightful 
friendship with a little child, a boy of four years. 
Chis lad, a nephew of one of the housemaids, was 
the constant companion of the great man, and 
would forsake any amusement for the pleasure of 
walking round a dull little garden with him. 

One day somebody heard this conversation 
between the two comrades. “What d’ye caJjl thon 
tree?” asked the child. 

De Quincey considered, and then said, with 
careful deliberation: “I am not sure, my dear, 
but I think it may be a laurustinus.” 





| Then he strikes up a ein with an ever-recurring 
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The child interrupted him with some scorn: “A 
laurustinus! Lad, d’ye no ken a rhododendron?” 

At that time the “lad”? must have been about 
seventy years old. 


THROUGH THE NILE RAPIDS. 


Voyages down the Nile through the rapids are 
undertaken only by the special boats which are 





per cent. are smashed on the voyage, and that 
the percentage of deaths is not equally high is 
simply due to the matchless swimming powers of 
the Nubian boatmen. Even when they are dashed 
by the waves against a rock, they do not always 
drown. A. E. Brehm in “From North Pole to 


At = each skipper orders his men to their 
posts. “Let go the sail!” he shouts. “Row, men, 
row—row in the name of Allah, the All-Merciful!” 


refrain in which the men join. 

Slowly the bark gains the middle of the stream ; 
quicker and quicker it glides onward; in a few 
minutes it is rushing more swiftly than ever 
among the rocky islands above the rap. More 
and more quickly the oars dip into the turbia 

; the men are naked to the loins, and the 
sweat pours down their bodies as they strain | 
every muscle. | 

Praise and blame, flattery and _reproaches, 

romises and threats, blessings and curses fall 
rom the skipper’s mouth according as the boat 
fulfils or disappoints his wishes. 

“Bend to your oars; work, work, my sons; dis- 
play your prowess ; do honor to the prophet, all 
ye faithful! Larboard, I say, ye dogs, ye chil- 
dren of dogs, ie grandchildren and great-grand- | 
children and litter of dogs, ye Christians, ie | 
heathen! Better, better, better yet, ye cowards, 
if. strengthless, ye sapless! Help us, help us, O 

iohammed!”’ 

The rocks on both sides seem to whirl round; 
the surge floods the deck, and its thunder drowns | 
every order. Unresisting, the frail craft is borne | 
toward the neck of rock,—the dreaded spot is | 
behind the stern, the foaming backwash has | 
saved the imperilled boat,—but two oars have 
been shiver like glass. Their loss hinders 
control of the boat, and it sweeps on without 
answering to the rudder, on to a formidable 
waterfall. 

A wild cry from the boatmen, and all throw 
themselves flat on the deck and hold on like grim 
death; a deafening crash and an overwhelmin 
rush of hissing, gurgling waves; for the space 0’ 
a moment the water is over all, and then the boat 
gives a leap upward; they have prem the cata- 
ract and escaped the jaws of death. 





INTEREST ON CHARITY. 


Baron James de Rothschild, being a great lover 
of art, consented at one time to pose as a beggar 
in a painting which his friend, Eugéne Delacroix, 
was engaged on. This obliging act was attended 
by twofold results, as we learn from a story which 
the Family Herald prints. 


On the appointed day Baron de Rothschild 
——— at the studio. The famous painter 
placed a tunic round the banker’s shoulders, put 
a stout staff in his hand, and made him pose as i 
he were resting on the step of an ancient Roman 
temple. In this attitude he was discovered by 
one of the artist’s pupils, who, struck by the 
excellence of the model, congratulated his master 
on having found just what he needed. 

Naturally concluding the model had only just 
been brought in from some church porch, the 
pupil seized an opportunity to slip a piece of 
Ironey into the beggar’s hand. Baron de Roths- 
child thanked him with a look, and kept the 
money. The pupil soon quitted the studio. 

In answer to inquiries made, Delacroix told the 
baron that the young man possessed talent, but 
no means. Shortly afterward the young fellow 
received a letter, stating that charity bore inter- 
est, and that the accumulated interest on the 
amount he had so generously given to one whom 
he supposed to be a beggar was now the sum of 
ten thousand francs to the young artist’s credit at 
Rothschilds’. 


TENNYSON AT TABLE. 


It is seldom that a great man is greater than his 
work, and the following story from Dr. Max 
Miiller’s reminiscences in Cosmopolis will not 
disprove this fact. Once during the long vacation 
Tennyson went to Oxford, and Doctor Miiller 
invited him to dinner and breakfast. 





My wife, a young housekeeper, did her best for 
our unexpected guest. He was known to be a 
gourmand, and at dinner he was evidently put 
out by finding the sauce with the salmon was not 
the one he preferred. | 

He was pleased, however, with the wing of a | 
chicken, and said it was the only advantage of | 
being a poet-laureate, that he generally received | 
the liver-wing of a chicken. 

The next morning at breakfast we had rather 

lumed ourselves on having been able to get a 

ish of cutlets, and were not a little surprised | 
when our guest arrived to see him whip off the | 
cover of the hot dish, and to hear the exclamation, | 
“Mutton chops! The staple of every bad inn in | 
England!” | 

owever, these were but minor matters, though 
not without importance in the eyes of a young 
wife to whom Tennyson had been like one of the 
immortals. 


SHOWED IT IN HIS FACE. 


The Washington Post, without mentioning | 
names, reports a sharp thrust at one of the many 
private secretaries at the national capital. 

He is still new to his honors, the Post says, and 
with the rest of his airs possesses a drawl that 
makes him offensive. ne day a newspaper 
woman, full of business, burst into the office of 
this secretary’s chief. The great man was out. 

“Can you tell me when he will be in?’ she 


asked. 
ae drawled the clerk, “I haven’t an 


ea. 
“Well,” said the newspaper woman, as she 
turned to go, “I must say you look it.” 


LACONIC CRITICISM. 


Mrs. Garrick, the wife of the famous actor, 
would never admit that any one in the profession 
approached her husband in ability, save perhaps 
Kean, in the part of “Richard III.” | 

One criticism of hers received unexpected | 
confirmation. After seeing Kean play “Abel 
Drugger,” she sat down and wrote him: 

“Dear = cannot act ‘Abel Drugger.’ 

oO 





urs, Garrick.” 
His reply was equally to the point: 


“Madam.—I know it. Yours, E. Kean.” 


COMPANION. 


Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 2% cents. (Ade. 








New England Conservatory of Music. 
( Founded 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjée.) 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston. | 





WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INST. 


WORCESTER, Mass. Courses of Study in 
MEOCHANICAL,CIVILand ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
and CHEMISTRY. 176-Page Catalogue, showing 
appointments secured by graduates, mai/ed free. 
Expenses low. 30thyear. J1.K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





Hill Clothes Dryer. 


— ——— More than 


100,000 


in use, pleasing everybody. 










Feld them up without removing clothes-line and 
take indoors when not in use. 
ae vour Hardware dealer about them or send for Illus- 


rated Catalogue giving fu?! description and prices. 
HILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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Hose Supporter 
Never Slips or Tears 


Of all Destos. Sangle GEORGE FROST ©0. 
|, 26e. 


pair, by Mail 651 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WASHBURN BOOK ABOUT MANDO- 
LINS AND GUITARS. 


Any one interested in the subject of 
mandolins and guitars can obtain a beau- 
tiful book about them free by writing 
to Lyon & Healy, Chicago. It contains 
portraits of over too leading artists, 
together with frank expressions of their 
opinion of the new 1897 model Washburn 
Instruments. Descriptions and prices 
of all grades of Washburns, from the 
cheapest upwards, are given together 
with a succinct account of the points 
of excellence which every music-lover 
should see that his mandolin or guitar 
possesses. Address Lyon & HEALY, 
199 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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ON DUTY FOR LIFE, THEY SHOULD BE 
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Stop that Noise! 


Most of the noise of your 
bicycle ts in its chain. Use 


BZ. BRUSH-TOP 


The Perfect Chain Lubricant 


and the noise ceases, A paste of the finest 
graphite, that creeps into the joints and 
coats the chain so that it will not catch dust 
and dirt. Makes your bicycle run silently, 
easily. Applied by the brush-top without 
soiling your hands. Of all cycle dealers, 
or a tube by mail for 25 cents. 


BERRANG & ZACHARIAS, 
73§ Mattison Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
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Relieves pressure on end of hose and kee 
ag | preventing rotting. Will stand 200 
sure. Brass connections simple and durable. 
Mender, post-paid, 25 cents. Sample coupler for 
both nyaras and nozzle, 35 cents, post-paid. Cir- 
culars free. Agents write for terms. 


AGENTS Perfect Ice-Shaver. 
This article “cuts some 
ice.”’ Will soon pay for 
itself in ice used. ham. 
ple, post-paid, 50 cents. 
The GODDARD & ALLEN CoO., 
100 State Street. Beloit, Wis. 


re it dry, 
bs. pres- 
Sample 





Both yard and balcony Dryers. 





Insist on one being furnished free 
when you get a new wheel. 


Hygienic Saddles 


are soft yet buoyant, strong yet supple, 
handsome and healthful. As much cooler 
and more comfortable, compared to an 
ordinary saddle, as is a spring mattress 
compared to a feather bed. Also made 
with raised pads and spring pommel. 


HUNT MFG. CO., Westboro, Mass. 


Send for Catalog No. 1. 
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It’s Very Easy 
to protect yourself by making sure 
that the name of 






















is on every pair of 
Stockings 


or Gloves 


that you pur- 
chase. You 
are then 
sure of 
the best 
for beauty 
and wear. Ab- 
solutely fast black 
—insist on having 
them. IT PAYS. 
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This Regular $6 Tent for $3.48. 


ORDER AT ONCE 


if you would make 
sure of getting one 
of these Children’s 
Tents — exactly like 
cut and worth near- 
ly double. For a 
short time we offer 
» this tent—7 ft. high, 

7 ft. square. The 
very thing for 
Lawns, Country 
Homes or the Sea- 
shore. Made of 
lain, heavy Twill 
> Canvas,with Stakes, 
~*. pole and rope — 
ready to put up, for 





i . J 
Also an even better material, fancy stripes, and a 
$7 Tent, complete for only 83.98. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


3d Avenue, 59th and 60th Streets, New York. 
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‘Bicyclelamp. 
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Surpasses Ail others 2 
AN Honest Lamp INEVERY PART 49) 


Rigid Bracket, Fits Fork or Head. 

Light at Any Angle. 

Reversible Reservoir. 

Glass Protectors to Reflecting Surfaces. 
WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


FACTORIES AND GENERAL OFFICE, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Stores : 28-yo W. Broadway, N.V. 63 Pearl 5t., Boston, 
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“ Unknown.” 
1862-'97. 


She stood, that immemorial day, 
Within the shelter of his arm, 
Grief-bowed, and heard him rev’rent say: 
“God keep my little girl from harm!” 
And then his column marched away. 


He fell with broken blade in hand, 
Upon his heart a pictured face ; 

His generous foes could understand,— 
They left the trifle in its place; 

They answered thus his eyes’ command. 


He lies within a grave unknown, 

Somewhere beneath the Southern stars ; 
She sits, with whitened hair, alone. 

His wound was death—hers shows ne scars, 
And all the burdened years have flown. 
Thetengthouing ears have gently flown; 

“God keeps her” in His own right hand. 
She says, ‘Fame sometime finds its own,— 

Some men are great,—my love was grand! 
Can such as he be left unknown ?” 


With happy eyes she sits alone. 
This latest of Memorial days; 
Outside, the march, the thundertone 
Of cannon, music, garlands, bays. 
She smiles, “‘My love comes to his own— 
Only his grave is left unknown.” 
CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 


Bobolink. 


Just awhile the clouds were gray, 
As if Spring had lost its way; 
Now the morning’s chrysoprase 
Is with yellow light ablaze ; 
An ear, 
Divinely clear 
Bird that through the ether springs, 
Bird that is but song on wings, 
Unpent soul of May that sings, 
“Bobolink.’’ 


Just awhile the earth was bare; 

Now the jonquils smite the air 

With a thousand swords of gold, 

Every glittering leaf unrolled ; 
And I hear 


aby ad clear 

Bird that through the ether springs, 

Bird that is but song on wings, 

Unpent soul of May that sings, 
“Bobolink.” 


C. E. WHITON-STONE. 
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The Drummer-Boy. 


In a book entitled “Our Army Nurses” the 
following story is told by one of the noble women 
who cared for the suffering soldiers in the great 
Civil War: 

On entering her hospital ward, one morning, 
she was attracted by one of the new faces she 
saw there. It was a child’s face, and it worea 
smile. ; 

“His name is Henry —, not yet twelve, but 
he has been in the army over three years,” the 
attendant said. 

The nurse went to the cot where he lay. 

“Good morning, mother,” he said, cheerfully, 
holding out a thin hand. 

“You dear little fellow, hcw came you here? 
You are so young.” 

“My father was drafted, and I got them to 
take me with him for a drummer-boy. I’ve got 
no mother, nor brothers nor sisters.’ 

“Ah, so you called me mother. You do need 
some one to take mother’s place, I’m sure.” 

“Yes’m. The boys told me you would take 
care of me.” 

“And where is your father?” 

“He was killed three months ago at Antietam. 
I was wounded then—in my hip—same ball that 
killed my father. The surgeon says I shall bea 
cripple always.” 

The eyes of the nurse were growing moist. 
“My little boy looks very happy, after all. 
What makes you so?” she asked. 

The child pulled a little Bible from under his 
pillow, and replied, ‘‘In the Bible it says, ‘When 
my father and my mother forsake me, then the 
Lord will take me up.’ If I get well, and try to 
be good, I guess I shall have a home somewhere. 
If I don’t get well, I am sure I shall.” 

There was more than one deeply interested 
listener now ; and each had some new question 
to ask the lad. Childlike faith like his was rare, 
even in the hospital, where it was common for 
men to feel that they could not die unless they 
were listening to a hymn or a prayer. 

“My little lad,” some one asked, “who taught 
you to trust in God?” 

“My mamma, until she died; then my papa.” 

When he got better, he was heard one Sunday 
morning plaintively to say: “I wish I could 
go to Sunday school.” Then there followed a 
pleasant sight. Two of the ward attendants 
said: “Get the child ready. We'll look after 
him.” ‘They crossed their hands, and carried 
the cripple to Sunday school every Sunday while 
he was in camp. But they did not go alone. 
By ones and twos and threes the big soldiers 
followed the little fellow, and stole into church. 
They all loved him, and some one, looking on, 
said: “‘A little child shall lead them.” 

One day a surgeon came to the nurse and 
said: “Here is a man looking. for a soldier 
orphan boy to adopt. Tell him all you know of 
Henry.” 

The nurse told him of the lad’s brief life, his 
beautiful spirit, and his longing for an education 
and a home. 

“You have interested me greatly,” said the 
man, with moistened eyes. ‘‘My wife and I had 
planned to go to Camp Denison, but we both 
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dreamed on the same night that we should come 
to Camp Chase. I think God has led us. I am 


' sure she will wish to take the boy.” 


In a few minutes the lad’s feeble arms were 
twined about the man’s neck. He was crying 
for joy. To those who clustered around to bid 
the little fellow good-by, the child said: 

**T was sure God had a home for me.” 


* 
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More Nutritious Than Palatable. 


An artist, in a recent description of life in the 
students’ quarter in Paris, gave an amusing 
account of an odd American who has lived there 
for many years, and has been the companion and 
friend of many of his young countrymen and 
others who have been his neighbors while follow- 
ing the difficult road that leads to artistic success. 

This oddity, who, from his wide knowledge, has 
been nicknamed by the students “Dictionary 
Snyder,” was a resident of Paris during the siege. 
He was very poor; indeed, he possessed not quite 
eight dollars in the world when the investment of 
the city began; but he determined that, with the 
exercise of proper forethought, he could make this 
sum carry him through the siege. 


Of course he knew that the price of food would 
soon rise, as indeed did, to almost fabulous 
figures; but he laid in, before people had thought 
of such an article of diet, or of its inevitable rise 
in value, three bottles of olive oil. 

Then he bought bread from day to oy, as he 
required it; and soaking it in oil, and adding and 
stirring in water until the mess was as nearly 
eombined into —e 4 as oil and water could be 
made to combine, he lived upon this nutritious 
but unattractive fare until the siege was nearly 


ended. 

His health did not suffer, but he became at last 
so desperately sick of bread and oil that he could 
endure it no longer, and resolved upon a single- 
handed sortie in search of a “square meal.” e 
left the city secretly and walked boldly up to a 
German picket, who of course challenged and 
halted him, but was persuaded, when finally con- 
vinced that he was no Frenc Spy, but only a 
half-starved American, to become his accomplice 
in a harmless ruse. Snyder ran past him and 
made a dash for camp; the sentry, whose orders 
were to allow_no one to pass, fired his gun after 
him—but in the air; and Snyder arrived safely 
among a much-astonished oup of amiable 
Teutonic soldiers, who gave him a hearty wel- 


come. 

They feasted him upon cheese, beer and fresh 
bread, and indeed entertained him so well that 
he forgot the flight of time, and failed to return 
within an hour, as he had promised the obliging 
picket todo. As a consequence, there was a new 


= ard, and Snyder was again halted and 
etained. 
But his plausible tongue convinced the second 


picket as it had the first, and the ruse was re- 

ated, with the difference that the ingenious 

nyder was this time running for the gate from 
which he had originally emerged. The French- 
men who receiv him, panting and pursued 
apparently by rifie-shots, regarded him as the 
hero of a marvellous escape, and were so moved 
by admiration of his feat that they, from their 
own slender resources, provided him with another 
good meal—the second in one day, and in many 
weeks, 
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Writing a Leader. 


The late Alexander Russel, the famous editor 
of the Scotsman, the leading journal of Scotland, 
was not an easy writer—that is, he was neither 
fluent nor quick with his pen. He rarely wrote 
under pressure, for he disliked to be pushed, and 
declared that haste militated against good writing 
and sound thinking. He cared for ideas expressed 
in “good phrasing ;”’ but the form was always to 
him of less value than the substance. 


When Mr. Russel had chosen the topic for a 

leader,—he insisted that the leading article of 

ay was all the better for being on the subject 

of the day before yesterday,—he would walk about 

the room, think over the matter, and jot down his 
thoughts in shorthand at his writing-table. 

Unconsciously to the thinker, the process of 
thinking out a leader was associa with odd 
motions of his arms and hands. Once the absurdity 
of his. method was revealed to him by a lady, an 
excellent mimic. The story is told in “An Editor’s 
Retrospeet,” the title of Mr. C. A. Cooper’s book. 

Mr. Russel had shut himself up in a country- 
house to work, unaware that his room was over- 
looked from a pm peed window. After dinner 
this lady, who had observed him, asked their host 
if he would like to know how a leading article 
was written. Getting up and walking about the 
room, she mimicked the edjtor’s throes, shrugs, 
ets, head-scratchings, penh-bitings, and other 
neongruous movements. 

Mr. Barrie, in his recent memoir of his mother, 
“Margaret Ogilvey,” describes himself as making 
strange faces over his writing. “It is my con- 
temptible weakness,” he writes, “that if I say a 
character smiled vacuously, I must smile vacu- 
ously; if he frowns or leers, I frown or leer; if he 
is a coward or given to contortions, I cringe or 
twist my legs until I have to stop writing to undo 
the knot. I bow with him, eat with him, and 
= | mustache with him. If the character be a ady, 
with an exquisite laugh, I suddenly terrify you by 
laughing exquisitely. 

hen Mr, Russel’s children were very young, 
he would often have one or two of them ‘in the 
room where he was writing that he might spell 
himself by romping with them. Once Mr. Cooper 
remarked to Russel’s sister that a certain article 
of his must have been written while he was in 
a ane. i . 

“Yes,” said she, “the last paragraph means that 
pee @ roll on the carpet with Johnny and 

anet.” 
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Musical Association. 


Now and then a song or a tune so touches the 
soul that the hearer feels rather than listens. 
Almost fifty years ago the present writer heard 
Jenny Lind sing in the oratorio of the “Messiah,” 
and he remembers to this day her rendering of “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” A writer in the 
Chicago Advance tells an anecdote to show how 
vividly music associated with an exciting experi- 
ence is recalled years after it touched the soul: 

At our state fair, thirty years ago, a battered 
veteran was going about the grounds, playing a 
snare-drum for such as would listen to him and 
respond with their pennies. He was far out of 
the tide of peoonerts , With thin cheeks and r 
clothes. His drum, the companion of earlier days, 
was his only visible friend, unless I include his 
fife, which stuck in his coat, but had no part in 
the music. 

He was accosted by a stranger, a farmer of 
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mature years, well fleshed and dressed, who | b 


looked as though success had come to him early 
and stayed. 

“Lend me your fife for a minute, will you?” said 
he. “Perhaps these people would be more gener- 
ous with you if they had a whistle with your 
drum. I used to play a little, and I haven’t alto- 
gether forgotien it.” 

He struck up an old war melody, and the drum- 
mer fell in briskly, more than doubling the effect 
on the bystanders. The two men played one tune 
and then another, and were just getting under 
way with a third when suddenly the drummer 
dropped his sticks and cried to his partner: 

“Weren’t you at Lundy’s Lane?” 

“T was,” said the fifer. 

“T knew it, I knew it!” said the other. ‘“That’s 
fifty re or more ago, I reckon, but I’ve never 
pan | that tune played like that since I heard 
you then. 

After that the battered veteran and his comrade 
of the old War of 1812 played together, and the 
poonte ured copper and silver into the veteran’s 

t until there were above fifty dollars of it. 
The tune, and that particular playing of it, had 
become such a part of the old man’s life that 
even a half-century of misfortune could not drown 
it. It was playing in him yet. 


* 
or 





An Optimist. 


Llove to hear the bee sing amid the blossoms sunny; 
To me his drowsy melody is sweeter than his honey; 
or while the shades are shifting 
we hans teoln bone atthe 
appy brain goes drifting 
dreamland on his tune. 


Llove to hear the wind blow amid the blushing petals, 
And when a fragile flower falls to watch it as it settles, 
And view each leaflet falling 
nae the emerald turf, 
With idle mind recalling 
The bubbles on the surf. 


L love to lie upon the grass and let my lances wander 
Earthward and skyward while peacefully I ponder 
How much of sarees pleasure 
Earth holds for his delight 
Who takes life’s cup to measure 
Naught but its blessings bright. 
SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 
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Expensive Good Fortune. 


The following story of a “great find’—a five- 
dollar bill—and its greater consequences is 
reprinted from the New York World. It bears 
very plainly the marks of exaggeration, but there 
must be many readers of the Companion who will 
know by their own experience that it is based on 
one of the facts of human nature. 


Paxton found a five-dollar bill on the sidewalk 
the other day, and if he should find another, it 
would probably bring him to the poorhouse. 

“Hooray!” he said, as he jammed the bill into 
his vest pocket. “Now I’ll get that derby hat I’ve 
wanted so long. I saw one yesterday that this 
bill will just Py, for.” 

The bill did pay for the hat, but not for the two- 
dollar pair of gloves that went with it. : 

When he went home to dinner, he laid a two- 

und box of Huyler’s best candy on his wife’s 

p, and said, with a kiss such as he had not given 
her since the days of their honeymoon: 

“Guess what I found to-day?’ 


“T couldn’t, my dear.” 

“No, I don’t suppose you could. Well, I found 
@ five-dollar bill, and I thought I could afford to 
be a little extravagant on the strength of it. 
or that candy, box included. 

hen I got two of the best seats for the theatre 
to-night, and couldn’t we afford a little supper 
afterward? Bought me an elegant new white 
silk necktie and cutest and neatest little pearl 
pin, and if you want a new pair of evening gloves, 
_ may have them. It isn’t every day I find a 

ve-dollar bill.” 

“No, thank heaven, it isn’t!” said his wife to 
pereet, gua she said it still more fervently when 


“I bought the loveliest bit of bric-a-brac at an 
auction sale I a to runinto. It was a bi 
bargain at five dollars. I’d had to pay at leas 
eight dollars for it at a regular sale. I found that 
five dollars just in time.” 

“How did you a to buy that little sewing- 
chair you sent home ay?” 

“Oh, that? Well, I heard you say the other 
day that you wanted one when we could afford it, 
and when I saw that in a window any & with a 
card on it saying that it was only five dollars, I 
thought if we couldn’t afford it when I’d just 
found five dollars, we never could afford it, so I 
ran in and bought it.” 

And when he had bought ninety-three dollars 
and sixty-four cents’ worth of things with that 
five dollars, his anxious wife brought him to a 
halt by saying one evening: 

“Where did you find that five-dollar bill, 
George?” 

“On K Street.” 

“Well, here’s an advertisement in the evening 
paper stating that a poor widow lost five dollars 
on K Street Tuesday morning. I haven’t a doubt 
that the bill you found was hers, and the poor 
woman must have it back again.” 

And she got it, to Paxton’s disgust. 


— 
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Prompt. 


The powers of rapid action in sudden danger 
differ enormously in different individuals. With 
some men, remarks a writer in Cassell’s Magazine, 
imminent peril seems to brighten the intellect, 
quicken the power of decision, and increase the 
obedience of the limb or hand. In others, the 
sharp shock of sudden danger relaxes the will, 
stupefies rather than stimulates, and changes a 
capable and energetic man into 4 monument of 
incapacity and surprise. 


In the Red Sea, one burning hot morning, I was 
Toading — on the taffrail of an outbound 
P. & O. boat. One of the smart young cavalry 
officers, on his way to join his regiment, was 
playing with a little girl of six years. She was 
running away from him, shouting with merriment, 
and heedless of consequences so long as she 
escaped from her pursuer. 

The sloping bulwark surrounding the taffrail is 
not two feet high, but a railing of iron stanchions, 
with two horizontal chains, forms a protection 
against ordinary danger. Little Sunbeam, as she 
was called, rushed past me, laughing loudly, 
leaped over the lower chain of the stanchion 
railing, and was in the boiling wake of the steamer 
before any one could apprehend the danger. I 
rose suddenly as I saw the child gain the bulwark. 
Two curious things happened. 

A form rushed past me, and before the child 
had touched the water, the young cavalry sub 
had flung himself over the railing and was in the 
air. The two ies struck the water within a 
second of each other, and when both rose they 
were not three yards apart. 

The nearest life-buoy that hung on the bulwark 
was thrown overboard so quickly by the quarter- 
master that it floated not thirty yards from where 
the two bodies were —— and the order to 
stop the ship was given w hin four seconds of 
the occurrence, the whole scene being observed 
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y the officer on watch, and the rapidity with 
which he stop the ship and gave orders for 
the boat to be lowered was happily rewarded by 
a rescue. 


a 
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How Washington Turned on the 
Gas. 


It is an interesting fact that the name of Wash- 
ington is far from uncommon in the South and in 
England—not only among our colored people, who 
have, in considerable numbers, adopted it out of 
reverence and admiration, but among the white 
people. There is even a Count George Washington 
in the Austrian nobility. 


It was after the war, when, in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, not far from the home of Washington, 
a journalist learned that an old colored woman 
lived in the town who had been “George Wash- 
ington’s nurse.”” He went to see her, and found 
that she was not so old but that she must have 
been born after Washington’s death. 

“So you remember Washington?” said he. 

“*Deed and deedy I do,” she answered. 

“And you were one of his nurses?” 

“Dat am jes’ so. I nussed him when he were a 
leetle mite of a baby.” 

. “Then you must have known about the cherry- 
ree?” 

The woman looked rplexed. She was evi- 
> honest, and h believed what she had 
8 


“se don’ know nothin’ about no cherry-tree,” 





she said. 

“Do you remember any incident of Washing 
ton’s childhood?” 

“Deed Ido. I remembers ’zactly when his ma 


found him in her room, an’ de gas a-streamin’ out 
*ease he done turned on de burner.” 

“Did he tell her he turned it on, mammy?” 

m “*Deed an’ deedy he did, fer he nebber tole no 
ie.” 

“But, mammy, there wasn’t any gas in George 
Washington’s day.” 

“Deed, dere was. 
well!” 

She was so honest and unshakable, and related 
so many incidents of sopersaey real occurrence 
somewhere connected with the comparatively 
recent infancy of some Washington, that the 
correspondent was forced to conclude that she 
had been the nurse of some other George Wash- 
ington, who, to her fond and simple mind, was the 
only George Washington that had ever been. 


I remembers dat puffickly 
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The Almanac was Loaded. 


A story of how one smart lawyer was tricked 
by another is told by the New York Sun ina 
despatch from Kansas. It purports to come from 
an attorney for one of the great Pacific railroads. 


Mrs. Neiswanger of Beloit had sued the com- 
pany for ten thousand dollars damages for injuries 
received in a fall, for which she alleged that the 
company was responsible. The case was tried 
before a jury in Rooks county. 

Mr. Waggener wanted to prove that there was 
a full moon at the time the accident happened, 
and so to place the responsibility on the plaintiff. 
He sent a boy down-town to a drug store to get 
an almanac of that year. Without examining it, 
except to see that it contained the proof which he 
desired, he offered it in evidence. 

The at ey for Mrs. Neiswanger in his —_ 
ment said that the defendant company was the 

roperty of Jay Gould and other millionaires who 

amassed fortunes amounting to hundreds of 
millions. Mr. daly amet protes against this 
line of discussion, declaring there was nothing in 
the evidence to warrant such a statement. 

“But there is, may it please your honor,” the 
other lawyer declared. “It is in evidence offered 
by Mr. Waggener himself.” 

“Where?” exclaimed Mr. Wegeate. 

“In this almanac,” the op ng lawyer said 
and sure enough in the book were pictures an 
short sketches of Jay Gould, Russell Sage, Hen: 
Marquand, and other associates of Gould, an 
every one of them was said to worth from 
seventy-five million dollars to one hundred and 
fifty million dollars. The jury rendered a verdict 
of five thousand dollars for Mrs. Neiswanger. 


2 
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A Spider Mother. 


“God’s gift to the weak,” a poetic definition of 
instinet, is illustrated by an incident related by 
Mrs. Traill in her “Pearls and Pebbles.” As she 
was rambling along the rocky margin of a Cana- 
dian lake one morning, she noticed a ball of 
yellowish silk hanging in a maple bush. 


The ball, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, was 
held in place by a number of strong lines. On 
Mrs. Traill’s touching one of the lines, dozens of 
small spiders rushed out from the ball, and from 
the bottom of the bush, to which several of the 
threads were attached, came a large black spider. 
Up she hurried to the rescue of her brood. Ex- 
amining the lines and finding nothing injured, she 
ordered the frightened little ones back to their 
cradle-bed. As soon as she saw them safely 
pounce she retired to her post at the foot of the 

ush. 
-o Mrs. Traill touched one of the arines 
the little spiders _—- ran out, and up came the 
mother, angry at being annoyed, but anxious to 
see what had caused the vibration. Close ob- 
servation showed Mrs. Traill that a thread was 
at ed to each of the little spiders and fastened 
to the centre of the web. 

When they ran out they formed a circle, and 
their movements caused the threads connected 
with the mother below to inform her that the 
brood were out of their nest. Mrs. Traill “could 
not but admire the marvellous instinct of mater- 
nity implanted as —— in this little animal’s 
breast as in that of any human mother.” 
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Her Daughters. 


It is not uncommon in some parts of New Eng- 
land to hear a mother refer to her boys and girls 
as “a mess o’ children.” It appears that at least 
one Southern woman has a still less flattering 
form of speech. 

She recently applied to a justice of the peace 
in the Maryland town where she lives, to protect 
her and her family against the unneighborly 
trespassing of a certain William Davis, who was 
not distinguished as a law-abiding citizen. 

“I want a purtect against William Davis,” said 
the woman, sitting defiantly upright in the 
straightest chair in the justice’s office; “that is 
what I want,—a purtect against William Davis. 
He won’t keep his hens off o’ my land. Fact is 
I think he encourages ’em to come over. And 
it’s different with me from what it would be if 
there was a man to look after my interests. I’m 


a poor lonesome widow woman, with nine head o’ 
es children, and not a boy amongst ’em! So what 
want is a purtect.” 





PITRE HEE 
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The Field Flowers. 


Yes, bring the fairest roses, 
Carnations white and red, 
And pansies, royal blossoms, 
To deck each soldier’s bed ; 
But bring the dainty field flowers, too— 
Daisies, and violets white and blue. 


—— -e-  — - 


| they could do for one brave soldier, whom they 
had never seen but whose name they loved. 

So the next day, which was Memorial day, the 
neighbors looked out on a queer little procession, 
headed by Thomas Judd, Jr., beating lustily on 
his drum, and ended by little lame Lamkin with 
his crutches. And because he had no hand free 
to carry his flowers, as the rest of the boys and 
girls did, Mary Lee had made a beauti- 
ful wreath of purple and white lilacs 





One Memorial Day. 


Thomas Judd, Jr., was perched on the school- | 
house fence, waving his arms wildly and talking, | 
as he usually talked, at the top of his voice. But 
Tommy’s audience didn’t mind his voice in the 
least ; and beside, they were very much interested | 
in what he had to say, so they were all listening | 
intently. 

Little Willie Lamkin, who was lame, sat 
quietly on an old tree-stump, his crutches by his 
side, and looked wistfully up into Tommy’s face 
as he went on with the story. 

It was a long story, all about a Memorial-day 
parade which Tommy had seen last year ; and as ' 





TOM ON THE FENCE. 


none of these village school children had ever 
seen a Memorial-day parade, you can imagine 
how pleased they were to hear this interesting, 
though noisy account. 

Tommy had told them all about the lines of 
marching men, the bands of music, the waving 
flags and the sweet flowers on a hundred brave | 
soldiers’ graves, and now wound up by asking: 

“T say, why can’t we have a parade to-morrow, 
ourselves? The girls can get the flowers. I'll 
bring my drum, and we’ll sing to make the rest | 
of the music; and I’Jl borrow Uncle Jim’s flag. | 
Won’t it be glorious ?”’ 

With the final word Thomas gave an extra 
flap which landed him on the wrong side of the 
fence, right on his back. Nothing was ever 
known to hurt him, so he walked quietly in 
through the gate, settling his cap on his tousled 
hair, and asked, ‘“‘Now what do you say to it?” 

“Pretty good,” answered little Charlie Sprout ; 
“but where’s your graves ?”’ 

Sure enough, Tommy hadn’t thought of that. 
He scratched his head slowly, and went and 
looked over the wall which divided the little 
tangled graveyard, as they called it, from the 
schoolyard. The other children joined him one 
by one, even to little Lamkin on his crutches. 
They all stood in solemn line and looked over the 
old stone wall into the peaceful place. 

They were so very still that the robins and 
bluebirds didn’t mind them a bit, and kept on 
with their twitter and flutter among the bushes 
and over the quiet mounds. Softly the children 
trooped back again, and it was a few minutes 
before any one spoke. Then it was Tommy, 
who said, quite mournfully : 

“Yes, all the soldiers in our place came back 
alive, didn’t they ?” 

“Anyhow, my father was shot in both legs!’ | 
piped up Mary Lee. | 





“Well, he didn’t die,” replied Tommy ; and all | you hardly care for them. little girl asked me | buds! Lois picked her apron full of them two 


the children looked quite reproachfully at | 
Mary. 

But a happy thought came to one of the little | 
girls. There was, on the main road of this | 
village by the sea, a square granite stone placed 
there many years before, in memory of a young | 
soldier who had left the war with wounded | 
lungs, and had come home to die. When he | 
could go no farther in the jolting stage-coach, he 
begged to be left to lie by the fresh, green | 
roadside, under a beautiful tree, and here he died | 
in his brother’s arms. | 

The telling of his simple story had always 
filled the children with awe. They never passed 
the place without reading on the plain headstone | 
his name and the date of his sad death. ‘They | 
could not do much, but here was a little thing | 


and placed it about his neck. 

There were in all three boys and 
five girls, with arms full of flowers. As 
they marched they sang “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” because they 
thought that was most appropriate. It 
was all about war and soldiers and 
marching, and they sang lustily, while 
the drum beat, and Charlie Sprout, in 
the middle of the line, shook Uncle 
Jim’s flag. 

When Lamkin’s lovely wreath was 
put over the top of the stone, and the 
armfuls of sweet flowers were strewn 
beneath it, they sang “The Soldier 
True” they had just learned in school, 
while the drum beat softly and the 
Stars and Stripes waved tenderly above 
the headstone. 

After that they marched slowly back, 
with little hearts soft and grateful 
toward all the brave soldiers in all the 
brave land. 

The flowers kept fresh for several 
days, and to the birds’ sweet songs above the 
place, the trees waved a soft reply. Many 
passed by and saw the work of loving hands, 
while eyes grew moist and voices trembled as 
they said that nowhere, on this Memorial day, 
could a brave soldier have been more sweetly 
remembered than in this little village by the sea. 

G. H. 8. 
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Memorial Day. 
Children, bring your sweetest flowers! 
North and south and east and west, 
Bring the flowers you love the best, 
Lay them where the soldiers rest. 
Children, bring your sweetest flowers! 
In memory of the gift they gave, 
Every noble man and brave 
Who sleeps within a soldier’s grave. 

ANNA M. PRATT. 
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The Committee. 


“We're a Decoration-Day Committee,”’ began 
Lilly. 

“And we want some of your flowers,” said 
Milly. 
**To trim the schoolhouse,” said Tilly. 

Miss Eunice laughed heartily. Then she 
looked sober. 

“See here, my dears,” she said, kindly, “I 





So the three little sunbonnets bobbed merrily | 


| along behind Miss Eunice, as she led the way to 
| the woods and fields. 


| “This is the garden I meant,” she said, looking | 


around. 

And sure enough, there were whole flocks of 
| milk-white daisies, and troops of bloodroot and 
trilliums. Lilly, Tilly and Milly ran to gather 
them with a shout. 

“Take care, my dears!’’ said Miss Eunice, as 
the children tore up the violets by the roots. 
“Pick the flowers and leave the plants.”’ 

“T thought you said these were nobody’s 
flowers,”’ said little Tilly. 

“To be sure,” said Miss Eunice, “‘but they are 
too pretty to be spoiled. Leave them to grow, 


A QUEER LITTLE PROCESSION. 


| and other little girls will find them here waiting | 
to surprise them. So the lovely wild tlowers will | 
keep a great many Decoration days.” 
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Lois’s Decoration Day. 


Lois sat on the doorstep, listening hard. She 
could hear the faint tum-tum of the drum and | 
occasionally a high, sweet note of the fife. But 
the cemetery was a long way off, where they | 
were decorating soldiers’ graves. That was why 
mamma had left little Lois at home. | 

“Poh! As if ’twould’ve tired me a single | 
mite!’ she murmured, “an’ I wouldn’t have | 
| cared if it did, if I only could’ve seen ’em plant 
flags and flowers! Oh, dear, I feel’s if I was} 
going to cry, I feel so diserpointed. Mamma 
said to take care o’ grandpa, but I can’t when 
he’s asleep.” 

She tiptoed back to the sitting-room door and 
looked in. There sat dear old grandpa, nodding 
| his white head in the sun. 

“T guess he’s dreaming about when he was a 
soldier,”’ Lois thought. 

A runaway sunbeam stole across grandpa’s 
forehead, and she hurried softly to draw down 
the shade. 

“Why!” she breathed, in a little flash of | 
inspiration, “I’m going to have a Dec’ration day 
my own self! I know what I can do.” 











THEY ALL STOOD IN SOLEMN LINE. 


| think it isn’t a nice way for little girls to beg, if | 


it is only for flowers. 
“Beside, when you get the flowers so easily, 


once for a sweet red rose, and what do you 
think? She ate it before she got to the gate!’’ 

“Oh, but we wouldn’t do that, Miss Eunice!’ 
said Milly. 

“You wouldn’t love them as if you had grown 
them yourselves,”’ persisted Miss Eunice. “Now 
I'll tell you what I’ll do for you; I will give 
each of you some plants, so that you can raise 
your own flowers for next Decoration day.’ 

“Oh, that will be nice! Lovely! Splendid!’ 
said Lilly, Tilly and Milly all at once. 

“But what shall we do for to-morrow ?”’ asked 
the little girls. 

“T have promised all my flowers for to-morrow,” 
said Miss Eunice, ‘but I will show you a garden 
that does not belong to anybody, where you can 
get for the picking all the flowers you want.” 


al 


Out in the garden there Were pansies and | 
| nodding poppies, and oh, such a host of little, | 
| rosy baby apple-blossoms—buds and buds and | 


| or three times over, and then sat down on the 
doorstep and made long strings and queer, 
wobbly wreaths of them. 

When they were all done she carried them 
softly back to the sitting-room. Grandpa’s 
| white head was still nid-nodding, and grandpa’s 
smiling, gentle old face was full of peace. 

Very quietly indeed Lois hung the wreaths 
round grandpa’s neck and wrists, and trailed the 
twisted strings of buds across his chair. 

“IIe’s my soldier, an’ I’ve dec’rated him all 
myself,”’ she whispered admiringly, standing off 
to look. 

But it was warm, and Lois was tired with her 
work ; and when mamma came home by and by 
they were both asleep in the sun—little girl Lois 








and dear old “‘decorated” grandpa. 
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FLORAL ACROSTIC, 


—— sweet, growing close to the ground! 

—— pure, *neath the snow often found! 

Ope, —— ——! the day is begun. 

Red ——, thou lovest the sun! 

—, queen of summer! all hearts thou dost hold, 
—, thy aay | clothes ruins so old. 

Modest ——! thy charms thou wouldst hide. 
so fair, none accuse thee of pride! 

High, gorgeous ——, thy head thou dost hold. 
Beauteous —— bright colors unfold. 

——., 80 lowly, grows by the wayside, 

Yet doth a health-giving potion provide. 





“Take our initials,” these flowers seem to pay 
“They will disclose where all hearts are this day.” 
Where sleep our loved ones departed, we bring 





Flowers bright and fragrant this 
sweet time of spring, 

In the fond mem’ry of days now gone by, 

Hoping for blessed reunion for aye. 


2. 
RIDDLE. 


One half the heat of summer noon, 

United with a flower of June, 

Will swift recall the hallowed name 
Of men who won a deathless fame. 


3. 
A MEMORIAL-DAY PROCESSIONAL. 
Soldiers of former days. 


With lowered flag 
And muffied drum, 
Behold the file 
Of soldiers come! 
1. 
See, head of all the martial line, 
The Father of his Country shine. 
Bearing the sword which marks the boldest, 
Sent “To the bravest from the oldest.” 
9 


Next comes the dauntless farmer bold 
Who left his plow, and spurned the gold 
Offered as bribes to him who rode 
Headlong adown the mountain road. 
3. 
A captain brave but lover faint 
(So say the Pilgrim legends quaint) 
Now stalks — with burly pride, 
Nor looks around on either side. 
4. 
A naval hero next we see 
Whose “Goodman Richard’s” victory 
Gained for his country much renown, 
And made the mother country frown. 


5. 


“Old Fuss and Feathers” sweeps along, 
And next to him “Old ay strong. 
Both served their a gl | in her need 
By many a brave and gallant deed. 

6. 
An English general next is seen 
With face poetic and serene. 
Dans, a vietor’s voice he raised, 
“I happy die, now God be praised!” 


te 
At Monmouth, one warm, sultry day, 
This soldier-woman won her way. 
Now “Major x ew fH the nickname 
Of her who gained this well-earned fame. 
8, 


“Saddle-Bag John” now jogs in sight, 
Who fought his course with all his might. 
O’erwhelmed by numbers at Bull Run, 
He sought relief in Washington. 
9. 
The sea did form the battle-ground 
On which this soldier brave was found. 
The dying words upon his lip 
Were, “Boys, do not give up the ship!” 
10. 
From the Green Mountains came a lad 
Who Yankee zeal and courage had. 
His boys on ’Conderoga’s fields 
Showed what brave force a patriot wields. 
11. 
A captain in colonial frays 
Now strides along as in the days 
When, builder of log but and fort, 
He was Virginia’s chief support. 
12. 
Two soldier-presidents come next. 
“Rough and Ready,” seldom vext, 
And close to him “Old Tippecanoe,” 
Who loved his hut and White House, too. 
13. 
A Frenchman young and fair of face, 
With something of a courtier’s grace, 
In Revolution’s stormy days 
At home and here won greatest praise. 
14. 
At Bunker Hill this general fell, 
Beloved by all who knew him well. 
Physician, soldier, citizen, 
“Was worth five hundred other men!” 











THE GRAVE BY THE SEA. 
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IMPERIAL Visits.—The German Emperor 
recently made a brief visit to the Austrian 
Emperor Franz Josef, and a few days later the 
Austrian Emperor went to St. Petersburg to 
visit the tsar. This exchange of imperial 


courtesies has furnished food for many specula- | 


tions, as it is generally 
assumed that these dis- 
tinguished personages 
must have had other than 
purely personal reasons 
for wishing to meet. 
There were no public 
incidents in connection 
with the kaiser’s visit to 
Vienna; but at St. 
Petersburg the tsar en- 
tertained the Austrian 
Emperor at a banquet, 
and in his speech of 





FRANZ JOSEF. 
welcome emphasized the “complete solidarity” 


between them. This drawing together of the 
three emperors is interpreted in.some quarters as 
evidence of a new grouping of the powers of 
Europe, more in accord with natural sympathies 
than that at present existing. 

MEDIATION OF THE POWERS.—On the 11th 
of May the six great powers made a formal offer 
of mediation to Greece, with a view to obtaining 
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an armistice and smoothing the difficulties existing | 


between Greece and Turkey. They exacted as a 
condition to this undertaking that the Greek 
government should at once recall its troops from 
Crete, and should acquiesce in the plans of the 
powers for giving the population of that island 
self-government. They also required Greece to 
accept unreservedly the counsels which they 
might give in the interests of peace. The Greek 
government agreed to these conditions and con- 
fided the interests of Greece to the powers. 

Tue PostaL Coneress.—The Congress of 
the Universal Postal Union, which is to consider 
and revise the existing postal agreements between 
the nations of the world, began its sittings at 
Washington, May 5. Delegates were present 
from fifty-five countries, comprising most of those 
now in the Union; and Korea, China and the 
Orange Free State, which are expected to join 
the Union, were also represented. This is the 
fifth congress of the Postal Union, and the first 
that has been held in this country. 

ONE CAUSE OF DIFFERENCE REMOVED. 
—The Voiksraad, or Parliament, of the Trans- 
vaal has repealed the immigration law whose 
provisions were recently summarized in the 
Companion. This law was regarded by England 
asa breach of the so-called “‘ London convention,”’ 
which defined the relations of the Transvaal to 
Great Britain. The Volksraad, while it did not 
accept this view of the law, repealed it because it 
was distasteful to neighboring states. 

THE CANADIAN TARIFF.—In Canada, as 
in the United States, the tariff question is under 
discussion. The Liberal party, which is in 
control of the government, came into power 
pledged to a tariff for revenue ag distinguished 
from a tariff for protection. It has modified this 
policy, and the new tariff which it has laid before 
Parliament is a protective one, though some duties 
are reduced. The most novel feature of the tariff 
is a scheme of preferential duties, designed to 
discriminate in favor of British products as 
against those of the United States. In certain 
schedules there are maximum and minimum 
rates, the first to be enforced against goods from 
countries like the United States, which tax 
Canadian products, and the second to be collected 

_on goods from countries which admit Canadian 
products free. The effect of this provision is to 
give British goods a considerable advantage. 


A QUESTION oF TREA@yY RIGHTS.—The 
British colonies are allowed freedom in framing 
their tariffs; but it is questioned whether it is 
consistent with treaty obligations that British 
goods should receive the special privileges con- 

. veyed by these provisions. Great Britain has 
treaties with Germany, Belgium, Switzerland 
and perhaps other. countries in which it is ex- 
pressly stipulated that the products of those 
countries shall not be subject, in any British 
colony, to higher import duties than the products 
of Great Britain. These countries, therefore, 
claim for their goods in Canada the same rebate 
that is granted on British goods. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Among prominent per- 
sons whose deaths have recently occurred are the 
Duchesse D’Alengon, sister of the Empress of 
Austria, who was one of more than a hundred 
victims of the fire which consumed a charity 
bazaar at Paris, May 4; the Due D’Aumale, son 
of King Louis Philippe of France, who was 
distinguished as a soldier, author and patron of 
art; Rear-Admiral Richard W. Meade, retired, | 
of the United States Nav y, a gallant and success. | 
ful naval officer during the Civil War; and 
Albert G. Porter, a former governor of Indiana, 
and still earlier a member of Congress. 
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BUTTON-HOLE BICYCLE LAMP. 
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“Music Made Easy,” 


Band Instruments, Clarionets, Trum- 
pets, Drums, Fifes and all known instru- 
ments sold at lowest prices. Band catalogue, » 
400 illustrations and sample parts of band 
music free. Specify Catalogue “B.” 

Manufacturers. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., titabiisied'tiss. 


122 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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FOR THE BOYS. 


Our $2.00 “Excelsior” is made in| R 

chocolate “Vici” Kid, in | 
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Fully warranted. 

Men’s sizes, 
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8. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN ® and up. 

on feed saves inky fingers. Of dealers, or mail- 
ed ee paid. Beautifully illustrated catalogue free. 
The Parker Pena Co., % Mill 8t., Janesville, Wis. 
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Horse Hide, is tough and flexible. 
All sizes, #1.25. 
n all our Shoes. and competent instruct- 
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Three courses—Preparato- 
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years of success. Full 
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Haverhill, Mass. 


CAUTION. 


Spoons and forks not our make are fre- 
quently sold as “‘Rogers.”” Our trade- | 
mark is 1847 Rogers Bros. ‘* 1847” | 
guarantees original genuine goods, silver | 
plate that wears, on nickel-silver. Look 
out for imitations. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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Promotes a luxuriant growth. 

Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color, 

Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c. =e .00 at Druggists. 








FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


We send this Nickel- 
Plated Watch, also a 
Chain and Charm, to 
Boys and Girls for selling 
14 doz.packages of Bluine 
at 10c. each. Send your 
full address by return 
mail and we will forward 
the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. 


BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junce., Mass. 


Make money print- 
ing for others. Our 
$18 Press prints a 
newspaper. Type- 
setting easy,printed 
rules. Send stamp 
for catalogue, pres- 
ses and supplies, to 
the factory. 


KELSEY & CO., 
save money. | Meriden, Connecticut. 






























A WATCH AND CHAIN FOR BOYS. 
A SILK OPERA BAG FOR GIRLS. 


yOR SELLING 20 Packages of 


: Sawyer's Best Blue Crystals 


among your friends 
and neighbors. Each 
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and ad- 

s to us and 
we will forward the Orystals, post-paid. 
As soon as sold send us the money and 
we will send you the Premium you 
choose, Free. 


Established Forty Years. 





THIS IS A GENUINE WATCH (NOT A CLOCK), 
STEM-WINDING, STEM-SETTING. 


LADIES’ SILK OPERA BAG. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 27 Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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4 The New Calinpaitln $19 (0) ES 
4 Sewing Machine only + : 


The following testimonials speak for themselves. They 
are in line with thousands who have given The New 
Companion Sewing Machine a thorough trial......... 
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DEAR Sirs:—“My NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE which I received from you 
nearly 3 years ago has proved very satisfactory. Itis fully us good as the machines which 
are being sold here from $45.00 to $50.00. It does good work and is a first- class machine in 
every respect. I wour not part w th it unless I" I was sure I could get — 

Green’s Landing, | CARRIE L. JOHNSON. 

Referring to THE eee 1ON SEWING MACHINE bought em you in April, 1896, 
would say that on account of its simplicity, durability and light running qualities, and other 
conveniences, Mrs. Grayson would not exchange it for a machine sold for more than double 
its cost. LS a Pa ron for the good value given, Iam, 


Rutherfordton, / A. L. GRAYSON. 





Our Illustrated Pamphlet will tell you more about The 
New Companion Sewing Machine. Send for it....... 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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ELECTRICITY FROM THE NILE.—The 
Egyptian government recently employed Prof. 
George Forbes to examine the celebrated cataracts 
of the Nile during the period of high water, with 
a view to the establishment of electric power 
plants like that at Niagara Falls. Professor 
Forbes reports that during high water the avail- 
able horse-power at the First Cataract is no less 
than 500,000, while it is only 35,000 when the 
river is low. He thinks the cost of utilizing this 
power to generate electricity for transmission to 
a distance would not be so great as to make the 
enterprise unprofitable. Perhaps within a few 
years the Nile will bestow new benefits upon 
Egypt by furnishing the energy to drive irriga- 
tion pumps, as well as machines of various kinds. 

A MAGNETIC IsLAND.—Everybody has read 
stories of mysterious islands exercising an irre- 
sistible attraction on ships passing near them. 
These, of course, are pure inventions; put there 
is an island named Bornholm in the Baltic Sea 
near the coast of Denmark whose rocks, according 
to a Vienna journal, Der Stein der Weisen, 
are so strongly magnetic that they affect the 
compasses of passing ships, even as far as nine 
miles away. In this manner Bornholm may be 
said to turn vessels out of their course, since an 
error of the compass-needle may cause a corre- 
sponding error in the steering of a ship. 

InsEcT MULTITUDES.—In the report of the 
Museum Association for 1896, Mr. F. A. Bather, 
of the natural history branch of the British 
Museum, quotes a leading English entomologist 
as having informed him that “new species of 
insects are being described at the rate of about 
six thousand per annum.” On thinking of the 
thousands of species already described, and the 
multitudes of individuals belonging to each 
species, one gets a lively sense of the immensity 
of the insect population of the earth. 

PAPER MADE FRom GraAss.—Among the 
materials which have been substituted for rags in 
the making of paper is esparto grass, which was 
formerly obtained for this purpose from Spain, 
but is now largely imported by English manu- 
facturers from the north of Africa. It is a very 
hardy plant, flourishing in deserts where other 
vegetable life is unable to exist; and the sugges- 
tion has recently been made that, by cultivating 
esparto ‘grass in the Sahara, that great region of 
deserts might be partially reclaimed and turned 
into a source of profit for mankind. 

Curious PowWER OF X-RAYs.—In a lecture 
at the Royal Institution in London, recently, 
Mr. C. T. Heyeock described an experiment in 
which the X-rays were caused to reveal the 
structure, otherwise invisible, of an alloy of gold 
and sodium. Gold easily dissolves in sodium, 
which is a silver-white, soft metal, fusing at a 
temperature of between 206° and 207° Fahrenheit. 
When allowed to solidify slowly, and then cut in 
sections, the alloy of gold and sodium appears 
perfectly uniform to the eye, but, when exposed 
to the X-rays, the actual structure is shown, 
because sodium is transparent to the rays, while 
gold is opaque to them. In this way it was 
discovered that the sodium was distributed in 
crystalline plates, while the gold was concentrated 
between these plates, which traversed the solid 
mass both vertically and horizontally. 

To MAKE Wak oN Locusts.—Locusts 
have recently become a destructive plague in the 
Argentine Republic, and the bankers and business 
men of Buenos Ayres have determined to make 
war upon them, and have raised a large sum of 
money for that purpose. Their first practical 
step was to send to the United States for an 
expert entomologist to look over the field and 
plan the campaign. Professor Bruner, of the 
University of Nebraska, was chosen to organize 
the army of science which is to carry on the war, 
and he has just sailed for Buenos Ayres pre- 
paratory to going to the front. This is a kind of 
war for which arbitration will probably never be 
suggested as a substitute. 

How Winn DeEFLEcts Sounp.— Lord 
Rayleigh gave, in a recent lecture, an interesting 
explanation of the action of the wind in prevent- 
ing the spread of sound toward the direction 
from which the wind comes. It is, he said, not 
the wind, as such, that prevents sound from 
travelling against it, but differences in the strength 
of the wind. If, for instance, the wind is 
stronger above than below, or stronger at one 
Side, its effect will be to tilt the sound wave’ in 
one direction or another. Differences of temper- 
ature in the air also cause deflection of the 
waves of sound. Other atmospheric causes exist 
which deflect sound from a straight course, and 
prevent it from going as far in certain directions 
as it may have been expected to go. Some of 
the sirens at Trinity House Lord Rayleigh said, 
produce sounds which ought, theoretically, to be 
audible at a distance of 1500 miles, but in fact the 
authorities would be satisfied if they were heard 
only two miles away. The reason for the 
discrepancy between calculation and experiment 
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Made strictly to measure at about half usual prices. | 


Don't suffer, send for prices and self-measuring directions. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, Lynn, Mass. | 








THE COMFORT 


is all due to the rattan base — wood fibre cannot sag. 
The special weaving makes the seat springy but does 
not allow it to spread sideways, thus preventing chaf- 

. The ” e the perfection of health and 
comfort. For — | everywhere at %3.50 for the 8, 9 or | 


extra with spiral springs. 


10-inch widths and #1. 
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A Souvenir Pin 3 sent free upon receipt of 
mention of where you saw this notice. 
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NATURE PROVIDES. 

A man feels like he was in deep water and a 
long ways from shore when he finally arrives at 
the conclusion that no medicine on earth can cure 
his particular disease. He has probably tried 
one after another, with hope each time that the 
new one will do its work, but dismal failures 
succeed one another regularly, and finally reason 
forces one to abandon hope from medicines. 

Right at that juncture is the time to remember 
that nature has provided food for the sustenance 
of all of her creatures, and if we will but use 
nature’s food and drink properly she will come 
powerfully to the aid of the sick one. 

All educated doctors agree that their duty is to 
assist nature, and that nature alone can do the 
healing. 

Try leaving off coffee for 10 days and use the 
concentrated food elements in Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee, mark well the effect. 

A cleaning up of the foul tongue and breath, 
brightening of the eyes, natural hunger, meals 
digested, and that peculiar feeling of vigor and 
strength which makes the man or woman go about 
the daily work with a feeling of pleasure and 
power to accomplish which makes life worth the 
living and the possessor a blessing to him or 
herself and the community at large. 

* . * 7 7 * : * * * 

Dishonest grocers sometimes offer an imitation 
of the original Postum Cereal Food Coffee as “just 
as good as Postum.” Look for the red seals, “It 
makes red blood.” 





We put up the following samples in neat case for 


SALESMEN ano BICYCLE RIDERS: 


STEAM ENGINEERING 


(Stationary, Locomotive, Marine); Mechanical 
Drawing; Architectural Drawing; Machine 
Design ; Electricity; Architecture; Plumbing; 
Railroad, ydraulic 
Manicipat, OE COURSES 2’ iriace 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Metal 
Pattern Cutting; Bookkeeping; Shorthand; 
English Branches; Mining; Metal Prospect'g 


nay” GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 


Fees Moderate, Advance or Instaliments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. Pp 
International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


The Most Perfect 


Bicycle Lantern 





Half Pint can of Cycle Lantern Oil, 85e. 
Bottle of Gem Cycle Lubricating Oil, We. 
Box Special Chain Grease (for racers), 5c. 
Two oz. bottle * Best ’ Rubber Cement, 2c. 











Four oz. can Ebony Cycle Enamel, S5c. 
Two oz. bottle W ood Rim Tire Cement, Be. 
Can Transparent v arnish for Rims, 25e. 
Four oz. bottle “Entire” Cycle Polish,  35¢c. 
Piece patching Rubber and Emery Paper, l0c. 
e Tape, assortment of Repair Plugs, 20c. 
Six Foot Lace, also convenient brush,  25c. 
Packed in a neat case with partitions, _ oe. 
All the articles are of the best quality $3.10 
and the same as we ship to dealers. 
On receipt of ONE LAR we will send 
= the outfit complete, which you can use or sell 
any rider, as it is worth over $3.00; or, if you | 
will also send us reference, we will send our | 
catalogue and confidential Trade Price List, so | 
that you can take orders. With a a. you | 
ean work a large territory. Send $1.00 for outfit 
with reference and get Agee * once. | 
The National Cycle Supply , Cleveland, O. 
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, oa Reflecting surfaces protected by glass, and 
3 9 cannot become smoked or tarnished. A Lantern 
ei that will not jar or blow out. 

S a i “ a Send for Illustrated Circular No. 56. 
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> apasers ¢ and Le Ss to manene. t Sor BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 
at seed, drug and rubber stores. you fail to find it 

we will send a 6-0z. oe, Bent Neck, post-paid, for Bridgeport, Conn. 
re -y price, 75 ce 
R SPECIALTI Es: Syringes, Atomizers, ushlons 
Plant" Sprinklers, Hot Water Bottles, Air ‘Cushions, 
Rubber Gloves, Sheeting, Letter Bands, Ete. Our 
pamphiet, “WORTH READING,” fre 
R RUBBER C OMPANY, ‘Andover, Mass. 
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and your tires will be PROOF AGAINST 
PUNCTURES. We fully guarantee tires 
on which it is used. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of $1.00. Booklet free. 

The National Specialty Co., } COOKING THAT COUNTS 
80 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A.]| ts done on time. Even the best ¢ ooking is not appre 
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The “ NEW PROCESS ” 
BLUE FLAME OIL STOVE 


9 Makes quick work easy. Uses common coal oil (ker- 
S osene). Produces an intense, smokeless, odorless 
blue flame. Cooks and bakes perfectly. Safe, Eco- 
nomical,—costs but cent an hour to run a burner, 

Accept no substitute for the ** New Process.” 
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Acme Bicycle RO 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR DETAILS. 


THE STANDARD LIGHTING COMPANY 
247 Perkins Avenue, - - Cleveland, Ohio. 


VAL WORCESTE 








is not of the highest grade. The economy is in the fact 
that Acme wheels are sold direct at manufacturer's 
prices. Why there should be a bicycle agent and a re- | 
tailer’s commission, we could never see. 

Write for our splendid new catalogue. 


ACME CYCLE CO., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


CYCLES 








P. O. Box Y. 


NEWTON 
TIRES 


‘Like ridin 
Like raging 












Have more graceful lines and a finer 
finish than other bicycles. Stronger and 
easier running also. $100. Tandems, $150. 
Middletown Cycles, $60, $50, $40. 


CATALOGUES FREE, 
WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO., 17 Murray St., N.Y. 


Factories: Middletown, Conn.; Worcester, Mass. 


Our FREE Repair Shops: 


New York Cus. N. Y., 108 Reade Street; 
Pa., 830 Arch Street ; Chicago, 
Tl., 132 Lake. Street; Detroit, Mich., 60 




























Washington ‘Avenue; Kansas City, Mo., 
917 Baltimore Avenue; Atlanta, Georgia, 
69 North Pryor Street; "Los Angeles, a 
433 South Broadway: Buffalo, N. 

41 Court Street ; Dayton, Ohio, 5 Test 
Second Street. 

Send for Catalogue Free. 


NEWTON RUBBER WORKS, 
Newton Upper Falls, 
MASS. 
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DR. SHEFFIELD’S 


Creme Dentifrice. «pier 


In Collapsable Tubes. Sold by all Dealers. 


Send 2-ct. stamp to New London Office for Trial Tube | cAsH OFF ER: 


£. Try It, Then Buy It. 
SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE CO., New London, 


B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St., New York, Sole Agents.~ 
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sg I Lifter, we make the fol- 
| Es ng offers. Simply get orders 

| from gour friends for this useful 
household article (it sells for only 
| 0c.) and we give you the following 
| Premiums: 


eee BOYS eee 


| FOR SELLING 
| 18—Hustler Ball and Mitt. 
| 25—Junior Lea me Ball & Mitet. 
| 72-Yaee teher’s 
—A Handsome @ Rifle. 


eee GIR LS eee 


FOR SELLING 
| se-4 Sagp-sat Camera and 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, (0 cts. 


Chatel 
tech. 


Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round Cakes, 
rlb.,40c. Exquisiteatee for toilet. Trial cake for ac. stamp 








Send for particulars. 
We Pay Express Charges. 


Descriptive circulars, Sample Lifter, and Tilustrated 
List for 8c. in stamps. Our Premium List Free. 


NEW ENGLAND TACK CO., 240 Dover St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Saeaes to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 

our paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ing money to strangers 
to renew rabscriplions. ‘TSecnowals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. ston, Mass. 








SCARLET FEVER. 


In the treatment of scarlet fever everything 
depends upon watchful and skilful nursing. As 
soon as the eruption upon the skin appears the 
child should be given a warm bath and be put to 
bed in a large, well-ventilated room in the upper 
part of the house. All unnecessary articles of 
furniture and clothing should first be removed 
from the room, and those who attend upon the 
patient should not mingle with the rest of the 
family. 

In the earliest stage of the disease the tempera- 
ture of the room should be kept at about sixty- 
eight degrees Fahrenheit, but later, during the 
period of scaling, when the skin is tender, the 
temperature should be raised to seventy or 
seventy-two degrees Fahrenheit. Throughout the 
sickness the room should be well ventilated, care 
being taken, however, not to expose the child to 
draughts. 

The best recoveries are made by children whose 
only nourishment is milk until convalescence is 
fully established. The milk may be given plain, 
with lime water, with vichy, or predigested. 

After the eruption has disappeared, and the 
scaling is well advanced, broths, eggs, chicken 
jelly and the like may be cautiously added to the 
dietary. Cooling drinks should also be given at 
frequent intervals. Cream of-tartar lemonade, 
made by dissolving a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar in a pint of hot water, to which, after 
cooling, lemon and sugar are added to suit the 
taste, is a pleasant and useful drink, and has a 
beneficial effect upon the kidneys and bowels. 

If the throat is much inflamed, small pieces of 
ice may be held in the mouth until dissolved. 
Allowing small pieces of ice to melt slowly in the 
mouth also relieves an irritable stomach and 
excessive thirst. 

Even in the mildest attacks of scarlet fever the 
skin should be carefully attended to, and every 
effort must be made to maintain its functions. If 
this is done, kidney complications are far less 
likely to develop. 

The entire body of the patient should be care- 
fully sponged with lukewarm water twice a day, 
eare being taken, however, to uncover only that 
portion of the body which is being bathed. After 
each sponging, some oily substance, such as 
vaseline or glycerine, and cold cream,—one part to 
eight,—should be thoroughly rubbed into the skin. 
This procedure not only relieves the itching and 
burping, but prevents the spread of the contagion. 

During convalescence the patient must be care- 
fully watched and sedulously protected from 
becoming chilled or fatigued; an inflammation of 
the kidneys is usually due to exposure at this 
time. For this reason the patient should be kept 
in bed a week, even in the mildest cases, and not 
allowed to leave his room for fully three weeks 
after the fever has entirely disappeared. 


A GENERAL IN MINIATURE. 


The memoirs of Mr. Barnum, the celebrated 
showman, are full of amusing and curious anec- 
dotes of the “little people” whose abnormally 
diminutive proportions made their own fortunes, 
and in part the fortune of their exhibitor. 

Of these, Charles Stratton was the first to engage 
Mr. Barnum’s attention. He heard that there 
was a phenomenally small child living in Bridge- 
port, Conn., and at once began negotiations with 
the parents. The boy, then five years of age, 
measured a little less than two feet in height, but 
was beautifully proportioned and possessed 
remarkable intelligence. 

The Strattons agreed to the terms proposed, 
and from the very beginning the enterprise proved 
a great success. When it was decided to take 
abroad “General Tom Thumb,” as this bit of pre- 
cocity was called, the Strattons were included 
in the travelling. party. Sumptuous costumes 
were provided for the “general,” but on arriving 
at Liverpool,. Mrs. Stratton had to convey the 
prodigy ashore in her arms, dressed as an infant, 
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to escape the crowd of people who had gathered 
to see him land. 

Barnum says that the little general was so 
wonderfully clever that he never taught him any 
stereotyped phrases, but always trusted to the 
child’s inborn wit to say the right thing at the 
right time. It was an eventful occasion when the 
great showman was first invited to bring his 
charge to the Court of St. James. 

The queen sent word that “General Tom 
Thumb” was not to receive any instruction in 
court etiquette, as she wished to see him behave 
naturally. Her wishes were carried out to the 
letter, and there was a shout of laughter when the 
small creature, dressed in full regimentals, 
entered the queen’s apartments, and with a polite 
bow, said cheerfully: 

“Good evening, ladies and gentlemen.” 

His little sofa was brought in, and after some 
chat with the queen, he invited the Princess Alice 
to sit beside him. 

After this it became the fashion to invite him to 
all the houses of the nobility, and the little general 
saw a great deal of London society. 

One afternoon he appeared at some great 
establishment in the costume of Napoleon. His 
dramatic instinct was very strong, even at this 
early stage of his life, and as he had been told 
much about the peculiarities of the great man, he 
immediately fell to imitating the poses he had 
noticed in the portraits of him. With his head 
bowed a little, he walked up and down on the 
table where he was placed, taking now and then 
a pinch of snuff from a tiny snutf-box. 

While everybody was intently looking on, 
delighted with the delicious mimicry, the old 
Duke of Wellington came up and asked of the 
midget, with a smile: 

“Of what is your majesty thinking so seriously?” 

With a ready wit that astonished ever Mr. 
Barnum, the miniature general instantly replied: 

“Of my loss at Waterloo, your grace!” 


ALMOST DROWNED. 


A lady contributes to St. Nicholas a letter which 
she as a schoolgirl received from Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. It is of interest as confirming 
a pretty well established fact about the experience 
of drowning persons, and also as a further 
example of the Autocrat’s kindly treatment of 
even his childish correspondents. 


Boston, March 15, 1880. 
my Dear Miss Isabella:—Here is one little 
incident of my life which I have never told in 


print: 
When I was a little bet got upon a raft one 
day—a few boards laid together—which floated 
about in a pond—a very. small pond, but rather 
bigger round than a dinner-table. It was big 
enough, anyhow, to drown a little boy, and came 
pretty near doing it; for while I was stoopin 

over the edge of the raft, I slipped and wen 

souse into the water. ; 

I remember a great sound in my ears—“gurgle, 
furgle ” | said it was, when they asked me about 
t—and a desperate struggle, feeling that I was 
going to be drowned, just as little Sam Childs had 

en; and then all at once my whole past life 
seemed to flash before me as a train of cars going 
a thousand miles an hour, if such a speed were 

ssible, would pass in one long, crowded streak 
fore the eyes of a person standing by the 
railroad. 

I had never heard that this was a common 
experience with persons who are drowning, but I 
have since heard of many cases where the same 
flash of their past lives has come before drownin 
people who have been rescued and have tol 
about it. 

—" may put this story in your essay, if you 

e. 

i get a great many letters from youn rsons, 

takes a great deal of my time vanawer 
them; so I think I am quite good-natured this 
evening to tell you all this—don’t you think so, 
dear Miss Isabella? Very truly yours, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


WON LEE’S LETTER. 
The postmaster of a Western town received a 


letter from a Chinaman in Omaha who gave proof | 


of the surprising possibilities of the English 
language by writing as follows: 


DEAR SIR PoOsTMASTER:—I have a letter for 
you, Sir, and I have to ask you in that town how 
many inhabitants to live, Sir, and how many steam 
laundry here and how many Chinamen to keeping 
Laundry here, Sir, and if you want me to come, 
Sir, and how much rent I will pay. You tell me 
all about that town and your answer for me will 
here come and I say tank you now, Sir. 

Won LEE. 


HIS LITTLE MISTAKE. 


An exchange tells of a clerk who was showing 
a@ lady some parasols. He had a good command 
of language, and knew how to commend his 
goods. 


As he picked up a parasol from the lot on the 
counter and opened it, he struck an attitude of 
admiration, an Te it up, said: 

“Now, there, isn’t it lovely? Look at that silk. 
Particularly observe the quality, the finish, the 
general effect. Pass your hand over it,” he said, 
as he handed it to the lady; “isn’t it a beauty?” 

“Yes,” said the lady; “that’s my old one. I 
just laid it down there.” 


LONG SLEEPERS. 


The American in England affords matter for 
much perplexity and astonishment to his English 
kinsmen. One of our countrymen was being 
shown an old church, wherein hundreds of people 
were buried. 


“A great many people sleep between these 
walls,” said the guide, indicating the inscription- 
covered floor with a sweep of his hand. 

“So?” said the American; “same way over in 
our country. Why don’t you get a more interesting 
preacher? 


“HE can take the Bible apart as good as any 
man I ever seed,” said a colored gentleman, in 
criticism of his pastor, “but he can’t put it 
together again.” 


THE pink of perfection is the color of the 
baby’s feet.—Somerville Journal. 








Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 


WANTED — AGENTS 


To sell our Ideal Prying Baskets and Acme 
Bicyele Stand. Quick sellers, big profits. Send for 
samples and particuiars. Bicycle stand, 25 cts.; Bas- 
kets, 50 cts., prepaid. H.WEDMORE, Guilford, Conn. 
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“My Mamma says the , 
Clinton ; 
Safety Pin ; 














Hasso many good points. § 
I can only find one, and 
thatdon’t ever hurt me.” ; 
e nton has the 
largest sale of any Safety ; 
the world, be- 
cause of its surpassing § 
excellence. " 
Toconvince you, & 
Free ! we willsend,for ¢ 
stamp, samples of the Clinton,also 4 
our pin and a pretty col- 4 
ored booklet for the children. 
THE OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 5 
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Have You Seen the New 


ESTERBROOK 
Vertical Pens? 











No. 556 Vertical Writer 


will just suit you. Ask your dealer for 
them, or send stamps for samples. 
1 doz., 10c.—t4 gross, 25c.—I gross, 75c. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 
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Have you seen the won- 
derful new ’97 Waver- 
ley yet? Has the onty 
PERFECT BEARINGS. Its 


price 
4100 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Catalogue Free. 
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i YORE BROOKLYN————-CHICAGO 
| Bicycle | 
rs 
D Shoe. E 
a A Regal 4 
. "97 Model. {5 
Ey Made of 5 
i Black = fl Zz 
roo \= 
Russia Calf, 
Skeleton 
Lined. 
a 
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° 
3 : 
: 4 
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| 
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o 
| $9.50 . 
& — x 
i A Pair. 2 
s Delivered to any address in U. S. for $3.78. 
| Good broad tread, plenty of toe room, 
|{ flexible shank, corrugated leather sole, 
low heel. Cool, easy and dust-proof, 
in high cuts and Oxfords. 
| LG. BLISS & CO., Mail Order Dept., 
| FREE. CaTaLocue C. 109 Summer St., BOSTON. 
ROVIDENCE———__-—_— PHILADELPHIA 











DON’T LOSE A DOLLAR 
To Save Eleven Cents. 


THAT IS TO SAY .... 
Don’t take the ‘JUST AS GOOD’? for 
the Genuine 


WW att 


Skirt Binding. S.H.& M. Costs More and is 
WORTH ITS PRICE in WEAR and STYLE. 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters §. H. & M. 


It’s the Only Way to tell the genuine. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples shoring labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. CO., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 























You can trust the veteran. 
He has fought and won. You 
know all about him ; know just 
what he will do in emerg.ncy 
orunder fire. One 
veteran in a crisis 
of battle is worth 
a hundred un- 
tried. men — just 
because you can 
put confidence in. 
him. He never 
fails except when 
asked for more 
than man can do. 
What'’s true of the veteran 
soldier is true of the veteran 
sarsaparilla — Ayer’s, you can 
trust it. It has been proved. It 
claims nothing beyond its strength. 
It never fails to do what it claims. 
In the battle of the blood against 
disease trust the veteran remedy, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Veterans. 








| Sarsaparilla. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


Trade-Mark. 


The New Lining. 
N EA R S L K Fashionable Shades. 


Registered. 








Closely resembles the best quality lining silks, particularly adapted 
for Underskirts for Summer Dresses. Strong enough for Waist Lining. 
Comes yard wide, double fold. Ask Your Dealer to Show Them. 


Fast Black Linings 
N U B | A N Will Not Crock. 


Percaline—Silesia—Sateen or Nubian Linings of any kind for Waist 
or Skirt are positively unchangeable and superior quality. Fill the 
highest requirements. ‘‘ Nubian Fast Black”’ on every yard of Selvedge. 














uEO. ANDREW LEWIS. 


«» DO YOU ... 


STAMMER 


Write for our 145-page book, The Origin of Stammering. A 
practical and scientific treatise on the Cause and Correction of Speech 
Defects, by Geo. ANDREW LEwis, who stammered for more than 20 
years. Sent FREE with full particulars regarding treatment to any reader 
of THE YouTH’s COMPANION. Answer at once enclosing six cents in 
stamps to cover postage, and you will receive in addition to the above a 
beautiful Souvenir containing 25 illustrations and half-tone engravings 
intercsting to every Stammerer. 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 42 Adelaide St., DETROIT, MICH. 


COMPANION. Ill. 








“It’s Like fragrant Spring Blossoms.” 
Rubifoam —the perfect liquid dentifrice — deliciously flavored — 
imparts to the breath a pleasing fragrance. It cleanses and 
beautifies the teeth —stops decay — making its use a pleasure 
laden with most gratifying results. Rubifoam is the popular 
American dentifrice — within the economy of every one. -- -2 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


Ladies’ Perfumed Calendar and Beautiful Booklet, FREE. 
ADDRESS E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
LOWELL, MASS. HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE. 
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‘Frozen 
Dainties” FREE. 


We have made a handsome little book that is a veritable encyclopedia about all frozen delicacies. It tells 
just how to make the most delicious Frozen Creams, Sherbets, Ices, Fruits, ete. Itis written by Mrs. D. 
A. Lincoln (Author “ Boston Cook Book’’), and every recipe is tried and oe »» Drac tie al, perfect and easy. 


id fe aneot itely free, by t-paid mail. A al-card — will -4 
we sen a! : posi. reques' g you ons 
if you send to-day, and meatien ths Youth’s Companios iu writing. Address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER COMPANY, DEPARTMENT H, NASHUA, N. H. | 
AAA 
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HOW TO FARN | 


with order. Send add 








A BICYCLE 


Any one may own a good High - Grade 
Bicycle without any outlay of money, by selling : 
at home, among your friends, Baker’s 


Teas, Spices 
and Baking Powder 


always of highest ‘quality and absolutely fresh. 


Just go among your friends and sella Rize a order 
amounting in total to 75 Ibs. for a Boys’ Bicycle ; 100 
lbs. for a Girls’ Bicycle; 200 lbs. for a Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s High- Grade Bicycle ; 50 lbs, for a 
Decorated Dinner Set; 25 lbs. for Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; 50 Ibs. for a Gold Watch and Chain, stem- 
wind and rendant set, Waltham or Elgin W orks, fully 
warranted; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 15 Ibs. for a 
pair of L: ace Curtains; EA re. for a Typewriter; 30 lbs. 
for a Fairy Tricycle; % for a Sewing Machine; 


We pay the express or freight if cash is sent 95 \bs. for an Autoharp; A, Tbe. for a Crescent Camera. 
ress on postal card for 


Catalogue, Order Sheet and Particulars. W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Ee ont Mass. 
geeecececeeecece 
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Over 3 Million in Use. 





RUSHFORTH HAIR CURLING PINS 


Curl, Crimp or Wave the Hair in 15 Minutes. 


No heating required. The only perfectly safe Curler made. For sale by all 
Department Stores, or we will send complete set of 6 Pins for 15 cents; 
Two Sets, 25 cents; Twelve Sets, $1.00. Vostage prepaid. 


RUSHFORTH PIN COMPANY, Box N, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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$1.00 to $2.00. 
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For the tennis court or gymnasium, 
every woman should wear a Ferris 
Waist. Formed on hygienic prin- 
ciples, yielding to every motion of 
the body, permitting full expan- 
sion of lungs, at the same time 
giving the body healthful and 
graceful support. Style No. 296 
is made with stiff bust, elastic 
sides, and hose support attach- 
ment, expressly for bicycle wear 
and athletic exercise. 


FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE Corset Waist 


is made high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures. Always superior in 
quality and workmanship. Children’s, 25 cts. to 50 cts. Misses’, 50 ets. to $1.00. Ladies’, 

























FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 
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s The Artistic Standard VG 
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of the World. 


The first Pianos made in America. They Ni, 

have received the highest awards from Inter- —!) 
national and Local Expositions. They have 
always been preferred by the Greatest Artists, 
Amateurs and musically elect. They are first in 


Lasting Innovations, Scientific 
ees % Development and Artistic Results. 


The Chickering Piano is distinctly an art product and 
especial attention is called to the Grand of to-day as the 
Finest Example of Piano-Making in the world. 








The most critical comparison is requested. 
- Send for Illustrated Catalogue. . . 


CHICKERING & SONS, - - = BOSTON. 
































This 
Picture 
ofr 


a section of rusted tin roof (trom an 
actual photograph) Shows the effect the 
weather has upon a roof covered 
with cheap paint. Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite Roof Paint preserves all 
TOOfS (tin, iron, shingle) at least 10, often 20 years. The best, most economical paint 
for all exposed iron, wood and brick work, bridges, farming tools, ete. 
DIXON’S Silica Graphite ROOF PAINT covers double the surface that any 
other paint will and wears three times as long. 
You should know all about its ingredients, properties and merits. ‘Points about Paint,” and other booklets 
and information mailed free. 408. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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“y' There are two causes for a 
sense of security to owners of 


" SMITH & WESSON | 
Hammerless Safety Revolvers 


1. Protection in any eme == against intruders, 
burglars, etc. bole eae. 5 












2. Protection against accidental or unexpected 
discharge. Accidental discharges are absolutely 
impossible, as they require for their 
operation simultaneous pressure on'both 
stock and trigger — making them per- 
fectly harmless in the hands of a child. 


Smith & Wesson Revolvers represent a line 
of firearms perfect in manufacture, made by a firm of 
reputation the world over. ; 2 ° 


Catalogue Illustrating Tweilre Different Models Free on Application. 


SMITH & WESSON, °° Sst wee” 
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COSTS LESS THAN 
a CENTAGT 
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“Sky-High.” 





COPYRIGHTED. 


Crescent Bicycles 


(70,000 Sold in 1896.) 


An absolutely High-Grade Wheel, sold at same price in November as in 
February —all the year—the same price to everybody — everywhere. 


The Popular Wheel at the Standard Price 


And no Better Wheel at any Price. 


Crescents are built on honor and sold on @ It was a far-sighted policy that established in 
their merits. Have a more expensive equip- 4 1893 the price of Crescents—prices which have 
ment than any other American Bicycle. been maintained without ever a reduction. 

HONEST Prices Need No Change. 


Crescent Agents Everywhere. Catalogue Free. 


Chicago. WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. New York. 
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Desirable 
Features 


Evident in such marked 
improvements as five 
per cent nickel steel tub- 
ing, flush joints, one 
piece seperable crank- 


tims, Columbia new 
double fork crown, 
large tubing, Hartford 
single tube tires.#All 
features in harmonious 
telation,.% J 8 Wt Ue 
Mfg. Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Art catalogue free from dealers by mai] 
for one two cent stamp. 


“IARITORDS, $60, $55. $50, $45.” 

































‘IN WAR or PEACE the NAME 


John P, Lovell Arms Gompany 


has represented the Highest Quality in Guns, Rifles, 
Revolvers, Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods. 
Manufacturers of the Famous 


Lovell “Diamond” Cycles 


(TRADE-MaRK REGISTERED. ) 


LOVELL “DIAMOND.” LOVELL SPECIAL. LOVELL EXCEL. 


We stake our Business Reputation of over 55 years 
that there was never a more perfect ‘wheel’ made than the 
Lovell “Diamond,” 1897 Models. There is everything new and 
desirable in them and the best of material and workmanship is 
recognized by all who see them. All we ask is that you 


Insist on seeing them at our Agents 


in nearly every City and Town. Examination will prove their superiority. If no 
agent in your place, send to us. Low-Priced Bicycles of our own and other 
makes that are first-class in every particular are offered less than ever quoted before. 


BICYCLE CATALOGUE FREE. 
We have the largest line .of Bicycle Sundries, Bicycle and Gymnasium Suits 


and Athletic Goods of all kinds. ‘Write us what you want 
and we’ll send you full information. If a dealer, mention it. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 131 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Every Lovell “Diamond” Bicycle is genuine vf it bears this Name- Plate. e@ 




















